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Aotes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Now we have seen that Holinshed, or rather his 
fellow-worker Harrison, assumes without question 
that Albion and Bergios stand in the story as the 
representatives of the British Islands. That this 
identification is no mere dream of an Elizabethan 
chronicler is satisfactorily proved by no less an 
authority than Prof. Rhys. These names, says the 
professor,* 


“one may without much hesitation restore to the forms 
Albion and Iberion, representing undoubtedly Britain 
and Ireland, the position of which in the sea is most 
appropriately symbolized by the story making them sons 
of Neptune or the sea-god. The geographical difficulty 
of bringing Albion and Liguria together is completely 
disposed of by the fact that Britain and Ireland were 
once thought by Greek and Latin writers to have 
been separated from Gaul and Spain by only a very 
narrow channel, not to mention that it is hardly known 
how far Liguria may have reached to the west and 
north, or even the Loire—in Latin Liger—may not have 
got that name as a Ligurian river.” 

* ‘Celtic Britain,’ p. 201. 

¢ In furthur corroboration of the identity of Bergios 
and Iberion, or rather Iberjon, which Prof. Rhys 
believes to be the correct form, I may here remark that 
the simple substitution of an » for a u in the Greek 
name for the southern part of St, George’s Channel 





For myself I cannot help thinking that the 
connexion between Albion and Ligys may be of 
a much closer character. In the delightful chron- 
icles which make the history of Britain a sequel to 
the tale of Troy divine, Brutus, king of the whole 
island, has three sons, who are the eponymous 
kings of the three great divisions—Locrinus, king 
of Loegria, or England; Camber, king of Cambria, 
or Wales; and Albanact, king of Albania, or 
Scotland. Translated into less figurative lan- 
guage, this means that at the earliest time of 
which the author of the myth possessed any record 
or tradition, Britain had been divided into three 
more or less clearly defined territories, occupied 
by three dominant races, all derived from a com- 
mon Caucasian stock,* but all differing more or 
less widely in language, and all exercising more 
or less independent sovereignty.t It is remark- 
able, too, that while many early authorities claim 
a sort of vague feudal overlordship on behalf of 
Cambria, all the versions of the eponymous myth 
represent Locrinus as the eldest son of Brute, 
which, I take it, can only mean that Loegria at 
the time was the most powerful of the three states 
—if states they may be called. There can be no 
doubt, I imagine, that this tripartite division of 
the island actually did exist at a period long 
before the Roman conquest, and I am _ not 
aware of any antecedent improbability in the con- 
jecture that before the time of Aischylus the 
“ Loegrians”—I use the term to avoid complica- 
tion—may have been the most warlike and best 
known of the nations of Britain, or in the further 
conjecture that they may have entered into an 
alliance with certain tribes of Northern Britain 
and Ireland against the “ Cambrians,” the former 
lords of the “ Loegrian” soil. I venture, there- 
fore—not without misgiving, but I hope with some 
show of reason—to suggest that if Albion and 


would give us a Bergionian instead of, as it is 
usually rendered, a Vergivian Ocean, It is just worth 
note, too, that the Georgians, the same race as the 
ancient Iberians of the East, are still called Virk by 
Armenian writers, See Smith’s ‘ Dict.,’ s.v. “‘ Iberia.” 

* The original cradle of the three races is said to have 
been “ Gafis in Asia,”’ which I assume means the Cau- 
casian land 

Where cloud-capped Kaf protrudes his granite toes. 

+ How, where, and when arose the horrible confusion 
in the jargon of modern diplomacy between sovereignty 
and suzerainty—a sovereign and a suzerain? [n his 
‘ Juventus Mundi’ (1869) Mr. Gladstone writes of “ the 
empire, or, to use a modern phrase, the suzerainty, of 
Agamemnon” (p. 46). Ata later date he made use of 
the same term to define the relation of the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Empress of India towards 
the victorious Boers of Africa. Surely it required no 
profound scholarship to recognize in the sover- of 
sovereign the Latin super, and the Latin subtus in the 
sue- of suserain! Why did not Mr. Freeman prevent 
the 3 eg of such a solecism as the description of 
her Majesty in an official document as the “ under-lady” 
of certain semi-barbaric African Dutchmen? 
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Bergios are accepted as referring to Britain and 
Ireland, it is not improbable that the “ Loegrians” 
—whatever their right name may be—may be the 
real historic equivalents of the mythic “ Ligyan 
host ” of the Greek tragedian. 

But, even assuming the possible identity of the 
two, how came Hercules to be fighting with any 
representatives of the British Islands near the 
mouth of the Rhone? I rather think that the 
answer is to be found in the vagueness of the early 


traditions relating to the European Far West. If | g@ 


Strabo or Mela found in the poets a reference to a 
fight of Hercules with giants in a stony plain, and 
in the accounts of travellers a mention of a stony 
waste where Hercules was said to have fought with 
giants, it was inevitable that the two stories would 
be confounded, and that any names of giants who 
fought at a place unnamed by the poets would be 
taken as the names of any unnamed giants who 
fought at a placed named by the travellers. This 
is what I conceive really took place. A marvellous 
number of localities presenting unusual natural 

henomena were associated with the name of 

ercules, just as in after days Robin Hood or 
King Arthur was made godfather to any group 
of rocks or cavern or cleft that looked like the 
handiwork of a giant. One such locality Strabo 
found at the plain of La Crau, and having found the 
local habitation, he transferred a name from another 
story about Hercules to the same place.* 

It is worth note, however, that a “ promontory 
of Heracles” is mentioned by Ptolemy in Britain, 
which supplies quite as fitting a scene for the en- 
counter as La Crau itself, and manifestly a much 
more probable place for the hero to meet Albion 
and Bergios with a Ligurian or Loegrian host, 
This promontory is clearly identifiable as Hartland 
Point, in North Devon, and though no extant local 
tradition recalls the name of Heracles, the name 
itself recalls the tradition of our own indigenous 
Hercules, the Scilding Beowulf. Hartland, I 
fancy, still preserves the name of Heorot, which 
Beowulf gave to the home he built for himself, “ of 
hall-houses greatest,” where for twelve long years 
he was harassed by the Grendel till the day came 
when the monster's right arm was wrenched off by 
the hero in single conflict. Here on the wild coast 
of North Devon and the wilder shores of Lundy 
Island—not, I venture to say, with some approach 
to confidence, on the seaboard of Northern Jut- 
land, where the perverse ingenuity of commentators 
has posited them—are to be found the scenes of 
the earliest English epic, still to be identified by a 
long series of correspondences and coincidences to 
which I can here only make a passing allusion. 
Here, then, I find, or seem to find, the real battle- 
field of Heracles, and recognize, or seem to recog- 
nize, in his features not merely a mythic Beowulf 











doing battle with the Grendel and the Grendel's 
dam, but a veritable Viking Beowulf fighting for 
the dear life by flood and fell with the warriors of 
Loegria, and finally making good his footing on 
their soil, a prehistoric pioneer of the English 
people on a part of our coast as yet far beyond the 
English border, if any English border there were 
at the time. 

I have commented somewhat at large on this 
fragment of Aschylus, because it has been re- 
rded as containing the earliest known reference 
to the British Islands preserved in any literature, 
The Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, of which Hero- 
dotus tells us that he knows nothing, have been 
shown to be neither the British Islands themselves, 
nor even the Scillies, but certain islands, “ towards 
Namancosand Bayona’s bold,” off Vigoon the Span- 
ish coast. The mention, moreover, of the Brettanic 
Islands in Aristotle’s ‘Treatise of the World’ is 
open to the objection that the treatise, valuable as 
it is, was palpably not written by Aristotle, and 
may be of considerably later date. Some of the 
authorities who supplied part of their information 
to later writers probably belong to days earlier 
than those of Avschylus, but there is no distinct 
evidence of the fact, and Pytheas of Marseilles or 
Himilco of Carthage is as likely to have written 
after as before the date of ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ 
Shadowy, no doubt, and unsatisfactory is this allu- 
sion to Britain. One fabulous hero in a play tells 
another fabulous hero that at a certain unspecified 
place he will meet an army of Ligyans, which he 
is destined to destroy by a miracle wrought in bis 
favour by a fabulous divinity. This is all. With- 
out the light of later writers it would have been 
impossible for anybody even to surmise that any 
reference to our islands lurked between the lines. 
But when Mela speaks of Albion and Bergios as 
the leaders of the army, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that Britain and Ireland are really 
alluded to, and when he describes them as sons of 
Neptune, he proves my special point, that the 
earliest recognized reference to Britain implicitly 
defines it as an island, although it is proved by 
geological induction to have been inhabited when 
it was still part of the mainland, Shadowy as is 
the allusion, it enables us to assert distinctly that 
considerably more than three-and-twenty centuries 
ago the tide had even then ebbed and flowed for 
immemorial ages over the floor of the Channel and 
the North Sea, once, in yet earlier immemorial 
ages, the hunting-grounds of innumerable genera- 
tions of men. Brotaer Fasian. 
(To be continued.) 





THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


The perusal of a list of field-names, including 
the quantities of the fields and the names of their 





* Cf. Humboldt, ‘ Kosmos,’ vol. i,, note 61, p. xxii, 





owners, has caused me to consider whether some- 
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thing ‘ei not be said on the subject of village 
greens. have before me a survey of the town- 
ship of Cold-Aston, in Derbyshire, made in 1815, 
shortly after the enclosure of the commons there, 
and I have been struck in turning over its pages 
by the curious manner in which separate bits of 
the old village green were at the time of enclosure 
lled out amongst the various landowners 
within the township. On going through these 
items I found that the green had been divided 
into nine small portions, and apportioned amongst 
six landowners in quantities varying from an acre 
and a half to twenty-six perches, When the frag- 
ments are added together the exact size of the 
m appears to have been 3a. 2r. 39p. It lay 
in the very centre of the village, and round it 
were grouped the houses of some of the principal 
inhabitants, including the inn past which the 
London coaches ran. I have seen no plan of it, 
but its shape must have been irregular. 

The green of the adjacent village of Norton had 
no better fate. Of this place Ebenezer Rhodes, in 
his ‘ Peak Scenery,’ 1822, pt. iv. p. 6, says :— 

“This secluded place is more neat and trim than for- 

merly: it has lost part of its rural appearance by the 
enclosure of the many little verdant spots with which it 
was once adorned. The village green, the scene of manya 
mirtbful sport, has disappeared, and every spot is now se- 
curely hemmed in with fences, I question not the policy of 
such proceedings—they may be wise and useful, perhaps 
necessary, but they have devastated many a lovely scene, 
and impaired the beauty of many a rural picture.” 
The green was contiguous to the churchyard, and 
a small triangular bit of it is left, near to which 
stands a plain obelisk to the memory of Sir 
Francis Chantrey, sculptor. The above lines 
were written by Rhodes shortly after the en- 
closure of commons, and they are interesting as 
showing that the loss of the village green was even 
then a thing to be lamented. 

Every one is familiar with the “ Plestor” of 
White’s ‘Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne.’ If I may quote so well-known a book, 
White says in his second letter :— 

“Tn the centre of the village, and near the church, is 
& square piece of ground surrounded by houses, and vul- 
garly called the Plestor. In the midst of this spot stood 
in old times a vast oak, with a short squat body and huge 
horizontal arms, extending almost to the extremity of 
the area. This venerable tree, surrounded with stone 
steps, and seats above them, was the delight of old and 
young, and a place of much resort in summer evenings ; 
where the former sat in grave debate, while the latter 
frolicked and danced before them.” 

In the tenth letter, relating to “ The Antiquities of 
Selborne,” White tells us that in the year 1271 Sir 
Adam Gurdon and Constantia, his wife, 

“granted to the prior and convent of Selborne all his 
right and claim to a certain place, placea, called La 
Pleystow, in the village aforesaid ‘in liberam puram, et 
perpetuam elemosinam.’ This Pleystow, locus ludorum, 
or play-place, is a level area near the church of about 
forty-four yards by thirty-six,” 


Thus the size of the Plestor was 1,584 square 
yards, or nearly one-third of an acre. It may 
have been the village green, but I am not sure of 
it. The Plestor was, indeed, a playing-place, but 
the play was of a sterner kind than the gambols 
of children or the games of May Day. It was the 
wrestling-place of old times, the Dutch worstel- 
perk. The ‘Catholicon Anglicum’ (1483) has 
“wrastyllynge place, palestra, palisma,” and in 
A.-S. glossaries of the eleventh century, printed 
amongst the Wright-Wiilcker vocabularies, may be 
seen “palestrarum, gestrynga,” “ amphitheatri 
[sic] plegstowe,” and “ gymnasto, on plegstowum.” 
Probably these play-stows were surrounded by 
wooden palings, for Baret, in the ‘ Alvearie,’ 
1580, speaks of “a wrestling-place, or the seate of 
wrestling or barriars.” A wood engraving of two 
men engaged in single combat occurs several 
times in Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ ed. 1577, where 
the combatants are divided from the spectators by 
compact wooden palings, and in the same book 
there is an engraving, several times repeated, of 
two wrestlers, but they are not surrounded by 
barriers. And there is another engraving, occur- 
ring in vol. ii. p. 869, and elsewhere, which 
appears to represent the sacking of avillage. Here 
the houses are disposed in an irregular line leading 
up to the church, and they are not divided from 
the adjacent open field by any kind of fence. This 
field may be, and I think is, the village green. 

To go further back, there is a great resem- 
blance between the English green or play-stow 
and the palestra, &c.,of the Romans, When Virgil is 
describing the abodes of the blessed, he can think 
of no happier scene than that of fields dressed in 
purple light, in the midst of which is a place of 
games—a village green :— 

Devenere locos latos, et amcena vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 

Largior hic campos zether et lumine vestit 

Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palzstris, 

Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena : 

Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt. 
* Ain.,’ vi. 643, 

Not in all cases, probably, was the green in the 
middle of the village. Prefixed to Mr. Seebohm’s 
‘English Village Community’ is a map of the 
township of Hitchin, about 1816. Here the 
common field system is in prominent view. Most 
of the houses are disposed on each side of a long 
street. No village green is marked; but at a 
little distance away from the long street is a piece 
of common ground called “The Butts Close.” 
There is a similar piece of ground near the village 
of Ashover, in Derbyshire, known as “The Butts.” 
Each of these places must have been used for 
archery, for butt does not here mean a strip in an 
open field abutting on other strips. In each case 
these places may have represented the village 





green, 
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It would be interesting to see a few instances 
collected, from parish maps and other sources, of 
the size, position, and names of English village 
greens, and these lines have been written in the 
hope of obtaining some information on the sub- 
ject.. It is, of course, no more possible to re- 
store the lost village green than it is possible to 
bring back the two or three centuries of history, 
written on stone, brass, and marble, which during 
the last quarter of a century have been care- 
fully swept out of our churches. Yet some fading 
traces or memories of these “ play-stows,” these 
English palestre, may remain. 

It may be remarked that there is a strong 
resemblance between the words palestra (raXaic- 
tpa) and Plestor. 

There is a Plaistow in Essex, about five miles 
from London, and another place of that name, in 
North Derbyshire, is mentioned in a poll book of 
that county, dated 1734. I do not, of course, 
derive play-stow from the Latin, but I see no 
reason why the word should not have been used 
as an interpretative corruption of palestra. Doubt- 
less the Romans introduced their games amongst 
us; and Lord Selborne, in a very interesting 
chapter on the antiquities of Selborne, appended 
to Buckland’s edition of White, has shown, from 
recent discoveries of coins and implements of war, 
how well known that place must have been to the 
Romans. 8. O. Appy. 





Cornet Biacksury, THE ALMoNDBURY HERO. 
(See 7" S. i. 19.)— As the writer of the 
memoir of Cornet Blackburn which Canon Hul- 
bert has incorporated in his ‘ Annals of Almond- 
bury,’ I feel it incumbent upon me to say that I 
took the statement to which you except from no 
partisan authority; but that, on the contrary, I 
sorrowfully deduced it from the evidence of the 
men themselves. My accusation is levelled not, as 
you seem to think, against the “Puritan leaders,” 
for I specially excepted “the Lord General Fairfax 
and some few others, who were quite overborne,” 
but it was directed against the leaders of “the 
military party on the Republican side.” I say, 
and am prepared to maintain by evidence, that at 
the time I mention, “the autumn of 1648,” those 
“ military leaders” were gradually coming to the 
determination that their warfare should be one of 
extermination ; and that by November or Decem- 
ber they had resolved “ to avail themselves of one 
excuse or another to put to death every Royalist 
officer whom they took prisoner, and to send to 
slavery” —abroad—“ every common man for whom 
they could not find corresponding employment at 
home.” 

No one can read ever so cursorily the Tanner 
MSS. in the Bodleian, or (a better example) the 
Baynes MSS. in the British Museum, or any other 


with illustrations of this state of mind, and with. 
out perceiving that the determination I have men. 
tioned was the real instigation of Pride’s Purge on 
December 6, 1648, by which a Puritan majority of 
the House, inclined and willing to treat with the 
king, was sequestrated, in order that an Inde- 
pendent and Republican minority, resolved to put 
a fatal close to all possibility of negotiation, might 
effect their purpose. “Fairfax and the Puritan 
leaders” were by such means “‘ overborne”; the 
king’s trial and execution, and the execution of 
Duke Hamilton and other leaders—who had been 
admitted to composition by the unpurged Parlia- 
ment—followed. All took place under some form 
of trial, it is true; but how fair was that trial will be 
ascertained after inquiry into the number and pro. 
portion of the accused who escaped. As for the 
**Common Prisoners,” as Cromwell calls them in 
his letter from Dalhousie, October 8, 1648, they 
were “‘ given away,” two thousand at a time, or 
“sold” at half-a-crown a dozen! 

The system of extermination of which I wrote 
seems to have commenced in the first war, witha 
Parliamentary ordinance to hang any Irish rebel 
taken in arms in England. Commenced, however, 
against the Irish during the first war, the scope of 
the measure and its spirit were extended during 
the second, that of 1648, till at length the ruling 
authorities brought themselves to instruct the 
judges that such a one was “worthy of death”; 
while the judges had brought themselves to take 
the hint, and, with a packed jury ready to follow 
the lead, to mercilessly ignore each plea, and reso- 
lutely overwhelm the victim that was once within 
their toils. 

I should be very glad if you could open your 
columns for a discussion of this question, which is 
one of considerable interest, although the ordinary 
histories absolutely ignore the facts, for‘ N. & Q.’ 
seems to be a very suitable medium for ventilating 
the subject. I have given the heads of my argu- 
ments, and shall be willing to substantiate and 
adduce authority for every statement I have made. 

R. H. H. 

Pontefract. 


A Portrait or Brrox.—In Mr. Hubert 
Jernyngham’s ‘ Reminiscences of an Attaché,’ 
which is concluded in the January number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, we find a curious example 
of how history is written. In allusion to the 
Contessa Guiccioli the writer says :— 

“T asked her which was the best portrait existing of 


Byron, and she gave me a photograph of him, from 4 
portrait by Phillips, the same which 1 caused to be repro- 
duced as a frontispuece for my translation of her ‘ Recol- 


lections’;* but when she gave it, she looked at it a 
moment in reverent silence, then burst out in commenda- 
tion of Byron's neck, his brow, his face, his nails, but 
especially his mouth,” &c. 





similar contemporary documents without meeting | 


* The italics are mine. 
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Now all this is mighty fine ; but, unfortunately, 
the portrait actually reproduced as a frontispiece 
to the English version of the Guiccioli book is 
taken not from Phillips, but from a portrait of 
Byron by West—a picture, by the way, of which 
the translator jauntily speaks in the following 
terms (see note, p. 38) :— 

“ Among the bad portraits of Lord Byron spread over 
the world, there is one that surpasses all others in ugli- 
ness, which is often put up for sale, and which a mer- 
cantile spirit wishes to paes off for a good likeness; it 
was done by an American, Mr. West—an excellent man, 
but a very bad painter. This portrait, which America 
requested to have taken, and which Lord Byron con- 
sented to sit for, was begun at Montenero, near Leghorn; 
but Lord Byron being obliged to leave Montenero sud- 
denly, could only give Mr. West two or three sittings. 
It was then finished from memory, and, far from being 
at all like Lord Byron, is a frightful caricature, which 
his family or friends ought to destroy.”’* 

Thus, we have this “‘ frightful caricature,” which, 
in the opinion of the translator, ought to be de- 
stroyed, perpetuated as a frontispiece to the very 
book in which it is so strongly condemned! This 
is humoursome enough to be acknowledged as a 
joke, and I note it accordingly. Whatever may 

ave been the facts, I need scarcely remind the 
reader that the Guiccioli had anything but a high 
opinion of Phillips’s portrait of Byron. Writing 
to Lamartine, she says: “In Phillips’s picture the 
expression is one of haughbtiness and affected 
dignity, never once visible to those who ever saw 
him.” 

We are further told in her book (p. 38) that 
the Guiccioli considered “the portrait by Westall 
superior to the others, although it does not come 
up to the original.” Some years ago Lord Malmes- 
bury told me that the Guiccioli had expressed to 
him her opinion that Bartolini’s bust gives the best 
idea of Byron. I dare not dispute that judgment, 
but cannot help smiling at the notion that, in the 
eyes of his lady-love, Byron had all the appear- 
ance of a “superannuated Jesuit.” 

Ricnarp Epccumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Buiss, Fourrn Astronomer Roya.: Tuomas 
Srreete, AstronoMer.—According to my wish, 
the particulars which I found (‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 
235) respecting Bliss in MS. in a copy of Streete’s 
‘Caroline Tables’ have been incorporated into the 
account of the fourth Astronomer Royal in the 
new ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. v. 
But a very curious mistake has been made in doing 
so. I remarked that Bliss must have married 
at an early age, because the MS. in question states 
that his son John Bliss matriculated at Oxford in 
1740, being then sixteen years of age, so that he 
must have been born in 1724 (his father was born 
in 1700). In the ‘ Dictionary’ we are told that 


* The italics are mine, 





the son was born in 1740; and the reader is then 
left to conclude that he was of extraordinary pre- 
cocity, for the date of his taking his B.A. degree 
is given correctly as March 11, 1745/6. In 
stating that I found the above particulars in a 
fly-leaf of “tho copy of Thomas Streete’s ‘ Astro- 
nomia Carolina’ which is in the library of the 
British Museum,” I should have said (as copies of 
both editions of that work are in our national 
library), “the copy of the second edition of...... ." 
which was published in 1710, after the author’s 
death, under the editorship of Halley, who gives 
in an appendix the results of a number of ob- 
servations of the moon made by himself at 
Islington in the years 1682-3-4. The death of 
Streete is alluded to in the preface; but I 
believe all the efforts which have been made to 
ascertain the date of that event have proved un- 
successful. If any reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ can con- 
tradict this and assign it I shall be glad. 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Extracts FROM THE Recisters oF Sr. Pavt, 
CrosstonE.—The following extracts from the 
registers of the church of St. Paul, Crosstone, 
formerly known as the Chapelry of Crosstone, may 
be of interest. The earliest date in the existing 
registers is 1678, but they must, I fancy, go further 
back, but the earlier books are nonexistent :— 


“ Excommunications, 

Susan Greenwood, Martha Greenwood and Grace 
Collings, all of Stansfield. Dated York, May 2ut, 1756; 
published at Crostone, June 6", 1756. 

John Walton and Mary Cunliffe, both of Stansfield, 
were declared Excommunicated July 5, 1761. Dated 
at York 28'» of May, 1761.” 

From a later register book I quote the following: 


“ Memorandum made the 25 day of April in the Year 
of our Lord One Thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
eight Witnesseth that I, M. Uttley, the present Clerk of 
the Chapel of Crosstone, did in my own person go to 
Scaitcliffe to M* John Crossley, Son of Anthony Cross- 
ley, Donor of a Violincello (or as it is commonly called a 
Bass Viol), which Violincello afores* was reported to have 
been given to John Stephenson Clerk my predecessor for 
his own Property and Use. But hearing to the contrary, I 
applied to the above M' John Crossley aforesaid to know 
the intention of the gift, who said :—‘It was always 
understood in their family to be given to the Use of the 
singers of Crosstone Chapel, and to be played by the 
above John Stephenson or others who might come after 
him at the Chapel of Crosstone afores* s» long as it 
should remain fit to be played on.’ And Elias Green- 
wood, a Singer at that time, Says that the above Anthony 
Crossley gave it in these Words, ‘ I think (says the above 
Anthony Crossley) you are (7.¢. to ye Body of Singers 
being in a Summer House at Scaitcliffe afores*) in Want 
of a Bass. I must make you a present of one.” Which 
words were the most he ever heard him say as to the 
gift of it. That the above is a fair statement of the 
Matter and the truth of what we know and believe as to 
ye gift of the s* Bass to the s* Singers of Crosstone Chapel 
for ever, As Witness our Hands. 

Wrote by M. Utter, Crosstone. 
Witness— . 
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The names of the witnesses are illegible. The 
memorandum is written on the fly-leaf of the 
parish register, but is four years later in date than 
the first entry in the volume, which is August 16, 
1794. = & F. 


Perio, oR Pyrino, Fotnerincuay.—When 
Miss Agnes Strickland was writing her life of 
Mary Stuart in ‘The Queens of Scotland’ I com- 
municated to her the local legend concerning 
Perio Lane (pronounced “ Perry”) at Fothering- 
hay, and she mentioned it on p. 420 of her con- 
cluding volume. Subsequently she told me that 
she had discovered a deed of a prior date to the 
time of Mary, Queen of Scots, in which the name 
“Perio” occurs. I have mentioned this in my 
recently published little book ‘ Fotheringhay and 
Mary, Queen of Scots,’ which was very kindly re- 
viewed in this journal on January 16 (p. 60). 
Since the publication of my book Mr. R. B. 
Pooley, solicitor, Oundle, has been good enough to 
show me a certified copy (dated 1777) of an 
original record then remaining in the Tower of 
London, of a perambulation of Clive Forest, in 
the twenty-seventh year of King Edward [., 1299, 
giving a description of certain boundaries. From 
this I extract the following :— 

“ Et sic de Walmisforde p* ripam de Nene includendo 
villam de Jarwell & villam de Nassynton & villam de 
Foderyngeye usque ad campum de Pyriho at sic ad le 
Hoesende excludendo...... at sic ad Totenhobroke...... 
usque ad Bradelye includendo chaceam de Pyriho,” &c. 

The chase of Pyriho is here clearly noted. Be- 
sides Totenho there are also Wadenho, Aynho, 
Farthingho, &c., in Northamptonshire. “Perio” 
is the modern rendering of the ancient “ Pyriho,” 
and so appears on the Ordnance map. For various 
learned articles on the meaning of “ hé” or “ hoe” 
in place-names, see ‘ N, & Q.,’ 4 S. x. 102, 171, 
255, 298, 461, 507. Curasert Bepe, 


Lampeta DgGREES CONFERRED IN 1885.— 

B.D.—Alexander J. Harrison, Vicar of Water- 
foot, Manchester. 

B.D.—John Miller, B.A. London University, 
Head Master of Weymouth College and of Mel- 
combe Regis School. 

D.D.—J. C. Edghill, K.C.L., Tb.As.,, Chaplain- 
General of the Forces. 

LL.D.—J. ©. Cox, Enville Rectory, near Stour- 
bridge. On the petition of Dean and Chapter of 
Lichfield, supported by the recommendation of the 
Bishop of Lichfield, the Dake of Devonshire, 
Lord Scarsdale, Canon Greenwell, and others, in 
recognition of his antiquarian knowledge. 

LL.B.—Mr. G. M. Norris, Principal of the 
Birkbeck Institution. On the recommendation of 
the Bishops of London, Ripon, and Brisbane, the 


Earls of Northbrook and Ratton, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, Mr. Mundella, and the Secretary of 
the Society of Arts, in recognition of the valuable 


work Mr. Norris has performed for the last twenty 
years in promoting the education of the young men 
and women of the metropolis in connexion with 
that institution. M.A.Oxon, 


Footway FROM THE HayMARKET TO Sono, 
—From a Bill in Chancery, filed Feb. 5, 1685, by 
Charles Marshall and Edmund Marshall, sons and 
executors of Simon Marshall, late of the parish 
of St. Giles in the Fields, vintner, deceased, 
against Ambrose Meeres, which has recently passed 
through my hands, I have extracted the following 
particulars relating to a well-known London locality, 
which may interest your readers. From the minute 
way in which the measurements and abuttals are set 
out, it would not be difficult to lay down upon a 
map the exact position of the premises described. 

The Bill alleges that one John Browne, being 
possessed of certain lands and houses in or near 
* Pickadilly,” in the parish of St. Martin in the 
Fields, and also in a place called Leicester Fields, 
near thereunto, did, on Dec. 1, 1671, mortgage to 
Simon Marshall for 2,9001., a messuage called the 
Windmill in “ Pickadilly,” and also the yard te 
the same belonging, containing from east to west on 
the north side thereof 160 feet, and abutting on the 
ground of Sir William Poultney; and from east 
to west on the south side 110 feet, abutting on a 
messuage in the occupation of one Robert Greene; 
and from north to south on the east side 188 feet, 
abutting on a footway leading out of the “ Hay- 
markett in Pickadilly to Soe Hoe”; and also con- 
taining from north to south on the west side 117 
feet, abutting on a piece of ground called the Pingle, 
and then or late in the occupation of Mr. James 
Axtell; all which premises bad been purchased 
by John Browne from James Baker and Grace his 
wife, 

By another deed of the same date Browne 
mortgaged to Marshall, as a further security, 
a piece of leasehold ground, on part whereof 
formerly stood the “Crown and Feathers,” then 
late in the occupation of John Marshall and 
Edward Hinckley, together with a slip of ground 
late belonging to the messuage called the Hornes, 
theretofore in the possession of Edward Hickman, 
containing in length from south to north on the 
west 151 feet, and in breadth from east to west on 
the north 100 feet, in depth from north to south 
along the coach houses of Mr. Thomas Panton 
75 feet, and in breadth from east to west on the 
south part thereof 61 feet, abutting southward on 
the highway leading from St. Giles in the Fields 
to Knightsbridge, westward on the highway, lane, 
or street leading from the Haymarkett in the said 
parish of St. Martin to Soe Hoe, northward ona 
messuage in the occupation of Abbott Newell, and 
eastward and southward in part on the said 
coach houses and other new erected messuages of 
the said Thomas Panton, and to front the Hay 
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Markett, and’ are in the said parish of St. Martin. 
This leasehold ground was held by Browne from 
Thomas Panton. 

Query, Where was the “ footway leading out of 
the Haymarket to Soho,” mentioned in the first 
deed ? The piece of leasehold ground assigned in 
the second deed plainly lay at the south-west angle 
of Coventry Street and Windmill Street. 

Browne, the mortgagor, as it is stated, committed 
some act of felony, and was executed, and some 
complications arose after his death relating to the 
property, to remedy which the suit (extending no 
further than the Bill) was instituted. 

W. H. Harr, F.S.A. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Moyrtaione Queries.—1. Speaking of drunken- 
ness, ‘ Essais,’ bk. ii. chap. ii., he says, “ Aussi la 
plus grossiere nation de celles qui sont aujour 
d’huy, c’est celle JA seule qui le tient en credit.” 
What nation does he intend? Is it the German, 
of whom he later on says, “ Leur fin c'est l’avaller, 
plus que le gouster”? 2. In ‘ Essais, bk. iii. 
chap. viii., we read, “C’est son malheur, non pas 
son default.” The first edition of the ‘ Essais’ 
was published in 1580. Is an earlier instance of 
this familiar saying known in French or in any 
other language ? H. DELevINGNE, 

Ealing. 

{In the marginal notes to the Rouen edition of 1627 
appear opposite these phrases the words “ Allemands 
grand yurongnes,” 


Dartmoor BistiocraPay.—Having in course of 
——— a list of works and articles relating to 

artmoor, as a small contribution to the proposed 
bibliography of Devonshire, I am anxious to pro- 
cure all the information obtainable on the subject. 
Perhaps some of your readers can assist me in the 
following matter. i have before me a copy of a 
pamphlet with the title, &c., as follows :—‘‘ Dart- 
moor: a Poem: which obtained the Prize of Fifty 
Guineas proposed by the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. By Felicia D. Hemans. Printed by order 
of the Society. London, 1821.” It is then stated 
that— 
“On the Report of a Committee, given in June 2lst, 
1821, it was Resolved, That the following Poem, by Mrs. 
Hemans, was entitled to the Prize of Fifty Guineas 
offered by the Provisional Council of The Royal Society 
of Literature, for the best English Poem on the subject 
of Dartmoor. Council Room, June 2)st, 1821.” 

Another poem sent for the same competition by 
Joseph Cottle was published with other works by 
the same author in 1823. Of this also I have a 


petitors and many good things were amongst the 
rejected MSS., I shall be glad to know if a list 
of such works is to be obtained, and if the archives 
of the Royal Society of Literature for 1821 are 
still preserved, and where. If allowable, I shall 
be glad to be put in communication with any of 
your correspondents who may be interested in 
this matter or in Devonshire bibliography gener- 
ally. W. H. K. Wricent, F.R.H.S. 
Public Library, Plymouth. 


A Curious Race at Newmarket 1n 1750.— 
There is extant a small print called ‘A Perspective 
View of New Market, with a Description of the 
Horses & Carriages that Run (?) there the 29 Augt*, 
1750.’ Is there any printed account of this race ; 
its promoters; its results? From the print itself 
one may gather that Newmarket then consisted of 
a church and about forty houses. The carriage 
was a queer machine—somewhat complicated by 
ropes—a long bar, with two wheels in front and 
two behind. It was drawn by four horses in 
couples—white and black, white and black—each 
ridden by a jockey, and only harnessed to the 
machine by loose straps. Between the hind 
wheels sat another jockey, who guided the carriage 
by moving a handle like that of the modern bicycle. 
This bandle seems to have enabled him to follow 
the course, by moving the fore wheels with pulleys 
and ropes, and keep them at the heels of the 
horses, I should imagine the print, with a de- 
scription in the letterpress, appeared in one of the 
magazines of that period—possibly the Universal, 
Westminster, &c., of which some readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ perhaps possess a set, and can thence 
tell us all particulars, Abin WILLIAMs. 
Lechlade, Glos. 


Westminster Scuoot.—The head master has 
kindly given me access to all the admission books 
in his possession. There is, however, reason to 
believe that some of the books and other manu- 
script lists of the school are in the hands of private 
owners. I shall, therefore, be greatly obliged by 
any information as to their whereabouts, in order 
that permission for copying them may be obtained. 

G. F. R. B. 


Porter or CaLais.—What was this office? 
Was it distinct from Governor or Deputy of 
Calais? Another office was Marshal of Calais. 
Is there any list of the English Governors or 
Deputies of Calais? Is there a book named 
* Chronicles of Calais’? W. L. R. 

[The ‘ Chronicle of Calais in the Reigns of Henry VIT. 
and VIII. to the Year 1540’ was edited by John Gough 
Nichols for the Camden Society, 1846.] 


Guosr.— What is this affix to Indian names ? 
7h Rm 


Proverss on Ducks.—May I ask for English 





copy ; but as, doubtless, there were many com- 


sayings about ducks? Here are a couple; “ An’ 
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chance th’ ducks ”—this when a man makes up his 
mind to a risky venture. He will say, “I’ll do it, 
an’ chance th’ ducks.” The other, which I hear 
now and again, is, “Oh! you know all about th’ 
ducks, but have never seen th’ basket!” What is 
the origin of either or both ? 
THomas 















































RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Sr. Evremonp.— Charles de St. Denis St. 
Evremond died in London, Aug. 9, 1703, and lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Does Col. Chester 
or any other authority give any information as to 
where he died ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


toperTson, Cran Donacuiz.—Where can I 
find authentic reference to the saying of one of the 
Kings James of Scotland, “A’ the sons are carles’ 
sons but Struan Robertson is a gentleman”? It 
is not referred to in the very interesting account of 
this family in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5S. ii. 127, 211, 239, 
393, nor can I find it in Anderson’s ‘ Scottish 
Nation, Brown’s ‘History of the Highlands,’ 
Stewart’s ‘ Highlanders,’ or Keltie’s ‘ History of 
the Highlands.’ J. B. Frenne. 


Strratron.—Early in the seventeenth century 
John Stratton, gentleman, was living in Shotley, 
Suffolk. His wife, Ann Dearhaugh (?), who was 
born about 1590, was the daughter of “ Mistress 
Mary Dearhaugh,” of Barringham, Suffolk, whose 
death occurred about 1641, and John Thurston, of 
Hockston, Suffolk, was executor of her last will and 
testament. In the adjoining county of Essex 
lived Joseph Stratton, mariner, brother of the 
aforenamed John. John of Shotley had at least 
four children, viz., John, son and heir, born 1606 ; 
William, called “of Ardlye, Essex”; Elizabeth, 
born 1614; and Dorothy. About 1628 the son John 
emigrated to New Enyland, and simultaneously his 
uncle Joseph and brother William prepared to 
emigrate to Virginia. The latter-named, however, 
did not go, and is soon called “ deceased.” The 
uncle, Joseph, went to Virginia, and settled at 
James City, where he was residing in 1640. John 
settled in Maine, and in 1631 procured a patent of 
2,000 acres there, at Cape Porpoise, but this he 
never occupied. His “squatter” title was con- 
fined to a small island at the mouth of the Saco 
river, which still bears his name. 
in a few years to Salem, Massachusetts, where, 
with his widowed mother and two sisters, he was 
residing in 1640. Will some one give me informa- 
tion as to the genealogy of this family in England ? 

Cras E. Banks. 

Marine Hospital, Chelsea, Massachusetts, U.S. 


Wuiskey orn Wuisky?—As I cannot see that 
the query as to this word in 5" S. vi, 346 has ever 
received an answer, I would again ask, Which is 
the correct form, if there be any? Jamieson, 





He removed | 


‘Scottish Dict.’ edited by Longmuir and Donald. 
son, gives the word under the almost unknown 
form “ Whiskie,” with “ Whisky” in the second 
|rank, and offers no derivation. Skeat, ‘ Etym. 
| Dict.,’ gives the word under “ Whiskey,” with 
“Whisky” in the second rank, and does not 
jadmit Jamieson’s whiskie at all. Skeat derives 
| from Gaelic “ Uisge-bratha, water of life, whisky,” 
| citing Johnson both for the etymology and spell- 
|ing. He also refers to the corrupt form “ usque- 
| baugh.” Most of the trade advertisements seem 
| to use the form whiskey, and that is, I think, on 
| the whole, the form more generally current. 

| UIsaE. 


Lent Fines.—In the Chamberlain’s Rolls of 
Ripon Minster we find year by year entries such 
as the following, under “ Fines quadragesimales ”: 
“ Et de xiijli. iijs. ijd. de finibus xl*bus prebende 
de Munketon hoc anno (1410-11) videlicet albis 
vaccarum ovium vitulorum rusticorum caprielorum 
curtiladii,” &. I have extended the abbreviations 
from a comparison of several rolls, but I have put 
no stops in because I do not understand it. Can 
any one explain ? do. Te Be 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Le Ror pe PAqves.—I find the following in 
a book of French anecdotes published anony- 
mously :— 

“L’empereur Charles V. passant par un_ village 
d’Aragon, ou, selon la coutume du pays, il y avait 
un roi de Paques; ce roi se présenta devant lui, et lui 
dit: C’est moi, seigneur, qui suis le roi. A quoi 
Charles V. répondit: En verité, mon ami, vous avez 
pris un malheureux emploi.” 

What is the custom, “le roi de Piques,” alluded 
to? J. M. 


Heap Famity.—Can any one tell me what has 
become of some manuscript papers concerning the 
above family which were sold at John Camden 
Hotten’s sale, and are thus mentioned in his cata- 
logue :— 

“7252. Head Family. Manuscript papers relative to 
this family. v.».— Comprising old MS. account of 
Head of Charles Town, in the province of South 
Carolina, from Deedes of H., Hythe in Kent. Portrait 
of Moses Mendez; account of Rich. Head, author of the 
‘English Rogue.’ Coats of arms of Head family; 
twenty-four rare engraved scenes, published with Kirk- 
man’s ‘ English Rogue,’ assisted by Rich. Head.” 

I shall also be much obliged if any one connected 
with the Kentish family of Head will communicate 
| with me. H. Sraniey Heap. 
41, Wimpole Street, W. 





} 
| 
| Azacra.—The direct lineal ancestress through 
females of Queen Victoria was Theresa Alvarez de 
Azagra, the wife of John Nuiiez de Lara, who 
lived in the fourteenth century. She is thus 
described on p. 137 of the ‘Genealogie viginti 
illustrium in Hispania Familiaram’ of J. W. 
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Im-hof: “Theresa Alvarez de Azagra quinta 
domina suprema de Alvarrazin et domus de 
Azagra, Alvari Perez de Azagra fil.” Can you 
refer me to any genealogical work to trace the 
pedigree of Theresa Alvarez de Azagra up higher ? 
A. MILL. 
48, Millman Street, W.C. 


CampsBe_t or Craienisu.—In the ‘ Almanach 
de Gotha’ for the present year a “ Ronald Camp- 
bell, Baron Craignisb,” figures as an aide-du-camp 
to the Duke of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha. Is this 
gentleman, as the title of Craignish might lead one 
to imagine, the head of the ancient Argyleshire 
family of the Campbells of Craignish ? 

InQuISITOR. 


*Prain Deawine.’—Are ary of your readers 
acquainted with an anonymous work with this 
titie, published in 1668-9? In a letter from 
Mr. Joseph Chorch to Dr John Worthington, 
dated March, 1668/9, is this passage, “ Here is a 
Dialogue called Plain Dealing, a book by some ad- 
mired, by others contemned. The Author is said to 
be Dr. Patrick. Others think it not his, but made 
by a Club of Episcopal Divines.” The title does 
not appear in any of the lists of Patrick’s works 
which I have seen, and Halkett and Laing’s 
‘Dictionary ’ only gives two books with the title 
printed in the seventeenth century, one by Andrew 
Marvell in 1675, the other by John Gordon in 
1689. Joun Creer, 


Crock Makers.—I subjoin a list of four names 
taken from the faces of old clocks known to me, 
and Ishould be glad to know the periods during 
which those persons flourished, by way of ascer- 
taining, approximately, the ages of the several 
clocks:—(1) “*Smorthwait, in Colchester.” (2) 
“Nath' Style, London.” (3) “Ja* Fear, Ber- 
wick.” (4) “W™ Taylor, King St, Wt Haven.” 

A. F. Herrorp. 

Macclesfield. 


Brass Seat.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly explain the following inscription, which is 
in Saxon characters on an old brass seal bearing 
the device of the holy lamb, with cross and banner ? 
8. EVSTACHIL . Dc. APsoL. 1, The seal is an 
undoubted antique (found at Stratford-on-Avon), 
and is about the size of a shilling. A. A. 


Upricut Grave-stones.—When did it become 
the fashion to put upright flags of stone for 
memorials over graves? I have only one memo- 
randum on the subject. It is from the Liverpool 
records; and, if [I have read them correctly, 
nothing of the kind was usual in that city in the 
time of Queen Elisabeth. 

J. O. Havuiwe.t-Paituirrs. 


Sunsect or Picrure.—There is a picture be- 
longing to me in the present exhibition of deceased 





masters at Burlington House concerning which I 
am most anxious to obtain some information. 
It is called ‘An Embarkation, and is reputed to 
be by Tassi, the master of Claude. Close to the 
shore there is a British man-of-war, carrying the 
flag of an admiral of the fleet, and there is a 
Dutch ship in the offing. The fine rocky landscape 
beyond indicates by the buildings some particular 
port ; and, as an important person stands on the 
shore, as if about to embark, and the ship is firing 
a salute, I think it must represent some historical 
incident. I wish particularly to ascertain the 
locality and the incident, and should feel much 
obliged if any of your readers could throw any 
light upon these point. The picture is in the second 
room, No. 64. It is the largest in the exhibition. 
B. S. Marks. 
40, Fitzroy Square, W. 


ApranaM Suarp, astronomer, mathematician, 
&c., of Little Horton, near Bradford, died about 
1750, believed to have been unmarried. Wanted 
names and addresses of his brothers and sisters, 
and information as to their marriages, issue, &c. 

HaMLert. 

Eriakam by Macavutay.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can find an epigram or 
enigma, said to be by Macaulay, on the word 
manslaughter ? M. G. D. 

[ This question was asked 6t 8, i, 248, Some specula- 
tion as to authorship was then elicited, but no definite 
answer, 


Quren’s Day. —In speaking of this day, 
Nov. 17, and the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable,’ 
tells us that it is still continued as a holiday at 
Westminster and Merchant Taylors’ Schools. It 
has been discontinued at the former school for 
some time, I believe. Can any one inform me of 
the exact date? Is the holiday still allowed at the 
latter ; and, if not, when was it done away with ? 

ALPHA. 


Beresrorp CnHaret, 1818.— Very near to 
Walworth Road railway station is a plain building 
with the above inscription and date. Can any of 
your readers give any account of its founders? 
What sect of religionists were they? Also, what 
is the present use of it ? S. B. Beresrorp, 

33, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Earty Pronunciation oF Enoiisn.—With 
reference to pronunciation in the time of Chaucer, 
will a reader kindly inform me to what extent it 
is considered right to conform to such rules as 
those laid down by Mr. Ellis in his ‘ Early English 
Pronunciation’? To some extent it seems necessary 
in order to preserve the metre—as, for instance, with 
the word vi-ci-ous (three syllables) and in all cases 
of the e final; but surely it would be thought 
affected, or at least pedantic, to pronounce date 
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* dart,” late “ lart,” which would seem to be correct 

according to Mr. Ellis! I should be very glad of 

a hint on this point. E. W. Tomson. 
19, Hilldrop Road. 


Napotron I.’s Dream.—Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q inform me where I read an account of 
Napoleon’s reviewing all the troops which he had 
ever commanded? I read the story about twenty 
years ago, and the troops coming up from their 
graves to meet on the Champs Elysées impressed 
my then juvenile mind. It was, so far as I 
remember, a short story. 

Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 

[A well-known picture on this subject, entitled ‘ La 
Grande Revue; ou, la Nuit du Cing Mai,’ was painted 
by Raffet, a well-known French painter, The title of 
the poem on the subject is ‘ Napoleon’s Midnight 
Review.’ Full psrticulars concerning various versions 
of it may be found 5 §, ix., x., xi., passim, At 5S, 
xi. 239 a version is supplied by Ma. Tuomas, } 


Bewick Cors.—The writer would feel very 
much obliged to any one who would lend her, or 
inform her where she could obtain, or even see, 
a copy of “* The Vicar of Wakefield.’ A Tale by 
O. Goldsmith. Two vols. in one. Embellished 
with woodcuts by T. Bewick. Hereford, printed 
and sold by D. Walker, at the Printing Office, 
High Town; sold also by E. Sael, No. 192, Strand, 
London. And may be had of all other booksellers, 
1798.” 12mo. pp. 224, with seven cuts by Thos. 
Bewick. Juuia Boyp. 

Moor House, Leamside, co, Durham. 


LomBarD Street.—If any one possessing any 
old deeds or records relating to the houses in 
Lombard Street before the Great Fire, or since 
that event previous to the year 1770, could let me 
peruse them, I should be greatly obliged. 

F, G. Hivtow Price. 

Temple Bar, 





Replies, 


CHURCHWARDENS. 
(7™ S. i, 29.) 

The canons of 1803 prescribe a joint election of 
the churchwardens by the minister and parishioners, 
where it may be, and if they cannot agree upon 
such a choice, either party shall choose one sepa- 
rately. 

The ‘ Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Com- 
mission for England and Wales’ contains this 
statement :— 

“ In practice, though perhaps not strictly in accordance 
with the original intention, the minister generally nomi- 
nates one and the parishioners theother. The parishioners 
may have the right by immemorial custom of electing 
both. In some few instances the Lord of a Manor has 


claimed by prescription to elect one.”"—* General Re- 
port,’ Jan. 25, 1831, authenticated edition, Lond,, Long- 
mans, 1832, p, 118, 








So Blackstone has :—“ They are sometimes ap- 
pointed by the minister, sometimes by the parish, 
sometimes by both together, as custom directs” 
(i. 11, 7). 

The origin of the provision in the canon may be 
thus stated :— 

“ Before the making this canon (can. 89 of 1603) the 
parishioners in some places chose both the church. 
wardens, and where that was used the canon doth not 
abrogate the custom, and in such case, if the arch- 
deacon should refuse to swear them a mandamus lies, 
for every parish had formerly a right to choose their 
churchwardens; but because they varied in the manner 
of choosing, therefore a custom might be alleged and 
issue might be taken at law, to try whether a select 
vestry or the whole parish ought to choose. In Car- 
penter’s case (Raym. 439) the mandamus was directed 
to the commissary to swear two churchwardens, who 
were chosen by the parishioners by virtue of « custom, 
which the rector denied, and insisted upon his right by 
virtue of a canon to choose one. The commissary made 
a special return, which is set forth in the Report; buta 
mandamus was granted, for the ecclesiastical court 
cannot try the custom.’’—Nelson’s ‘Rights of the 
Clergy,’ Lond., 1709, pp. 159, 160, 

With respect to the prevalence of the custom 
referred to in other parishes than in Ealing, a 
recent authority cites the earlier statement of an 
author of the same name :— 

** By virtue of this custom, most, if not all of the old 
parishes of London, that is, of the parishes established 
before time of legal memory, do there choose both their 
churchwardens.”"—C. G. Prideaux, ‘ Duties of Church- 
wardens,’ p. 23, thirteenth edition, Lond., 1875. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. xii. 471, Iva states that the 
corporation of Wells has always appointed both 
churchwardens. Joun S. Burn makes the same 
statement in reference to Henley-on-Thames in 
3°4 S. i. 19. 

I may say that I have not referred to Philli- 
more’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law’ on this subject. A 
reply of any extent might be written, but the above 
will perhaps be deemed a sufficient account of the 
matter. Ep. MarsHaLt. 


There are many parishes in which both church- 
wardens are chosen by the vestry. I was fourteen 
years churchwarden of All Saints, Lewes, in which 
the custom obtained. In this parish of St. Mary, 
Stoke Newington, the same custom is found. In 
fact most, if not in all, of the old parishes of 
London—that is, of the parishes established before 
time of legal memory—do there choose both their 
churchwardens (Pulling’s ‘ Laws of London,’ 262 ; 
2 Rolls Ab. 287, &c.). The right of electing 
churchwardens exhibits a not uncommon conflict 
between the canon and common law. By the 
common law the right belongs to the parishioners, 
who are at the charge of repairing the church 
(Bac. Ab.). By the canon law (canons of 
1603, c. 89) the churchwardens are to 
chosen by the joint consent of the minister and 
parishioners, if it may be; but if they cannot 
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agree, the minister shall choose one and the 
rishioners the other (‘ Com. Dig.’ tit. “ Esglise ”). 
hese canons were confirmed by the king in coun- 
cil, but not by Parliament, and therefore, though 
they are declaratory of the ancient usage and law 
of the Church (Middleton v. Crofts, 2 Atks. 650), 
they do not bind the laity by their own force and 
authority (Lloyd v. Williams, 1 Lee, 434). They 
cannot, therefore, prevail where there is a special 
custom to the contrary (Sir J. Nicholl in Wilson 
v. McMath, 3 Phil. 81), but the onus probandi is 
on him who sets up such special custom in the 
parishioners (Lee, C.J., in Hubbard v. Penrice, 
2 Stra. 1246), and nothing is accounted a custom 
or prescription so as to supersede the common law 
of the land except such custom or prescription as 
is beyond the memory of man, and nothing is 
accounted to be so which can by any sufficient 
evidence be proved to have been otherwise since 
the first year of King Richard L, a.p. 1189 (Hub- 
bard v. Penrice, ib.). In practice, it is true that 
the minister generally nominates one and the 
parishioners the other, but it is to be doubted if 
this was intended by the canon (Ecc. Law Rep. 
44), and so, under the Church Building Acts, one 
churchwarden is chosen by the incumbent and ove 
either by the inhabitant householders resident in 
the district (58 Geo. III. c. 45, 3. 73; 8 & 9 
Vict. c. 70, s. 6) or by the select vestry 
(59 Geo. III. c. 134, s. 30), by persons exercising 
the powers of vestry (1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 38, 
8. 16), or by inhabitants holding a similar quali- 
fication as the electors of churchwardens of the 
principal parish (6 & 7 Vict. c. 37, 3.17; 19 & 
20 Vict. c. 104, s. 14). Wynne E. Baxter. 
170, Church Street, Stoke Newington, N. 


According to Prideaux’s ‘ Practical Guide to the 
Duties of Churchwardens’ (1880), p. 23, “ Most, 
if not all of the old parishes of London—that is, 
of the parishes established before time of legal 
memory—do there choose both their church- 
wardens.” See also Blunt and Phillimore’s ‘ Book 
of Church Law’ (1885), p. 259, where the principal 
special customs which take the place of the or- 
dinary law are enumerated. G. F. R. B. 


The four churchwardens of the mother church 
of St. Hilda, South Shields, are appointed annually 
at Easter by the self-elected ancient vestry. Of 
this vestry the vicar for the time being is the 
chairman ex officio. R. B. 


{e. Everarpv Home Coteman refers to 2™ S. xii. 
471 a8 to the churchwardens of the city of Welle, 3" 8, 
i. 19 as to those of Henley, and 6 8, iti, 37 as to those 
of the old parishes of London. W.S. B, H, says that in 
Liskeard, since 1598, according to report, the Mayor, on 
behalf of himself and the Corporation, nominates one 
churchwarden and the vicar another. Est, H. quotes 
from Stephen's ‘ Commentaries,’ vol. ii, pp. 699, 700, 
a showing that the custom mentioned by Mr. 

RLEVINGNE is not unusual, Mr. F. A, BLaypes adds 


that a reference to the canons eighty-nine and ninety of 
1603 will show ‘‘that the churchwardens are to be 
elected by the joint consent of the minister and parish- 
ioners in vestry assembled, and if they cannot agree 
upon a choice, then the minister shall choose one and 
the parishioners another.” Both, he states, will be 
parish churchwardens, however elected. Mr. EB. H., 
MARSHALL advances the same canons, and gives the 
limitation imposed by the books of common law ( Philli- 
more’s ‘ Ecclesinstical Law,’ ii, 1843). The question of 
special custom has given rise to litigation, early cases of 
which he cites. } 


Portsmoutn (6 §, xii, 494).—It would be avery 
great boon if local historians were to append to 
their works a bibliographical list of those already 
written relating to the locality they write about. 
I am not aware of any bibliography of Portsmouth 
that has anything like a claim to completeness; but 
having some time since taken considerable interest 
in the matter, I think I may say I possess a larger 
list than any to be found elsewhere. I give the 
names of a few works which bear most strictly on 
the general history of the place, but should be 
happy to help your correspondent F, C. B. further 
if he should desire it :— 


A Declaration of all the Passages at the Taking of 
Portsmouth, shewing the Reusons why it was surrendered 
up to the Committee of both Houses of Parliament. 
Together with a True Copy of the Articles agreed upon 
between the Committee and Colonel Goring. Pp. 8, 
sm. 4to. London, printed for John Sweeting at the 
Angell in Popes-head alley. September 15, 1642. 

The Borough (Portsmouth), being a Faithful tho’ 
Humourous Description of one of the strongest Gurrisons 
and Seaport Towns in Great Britain, with an Account of 
the Temper and Commerce of the Inhabitants: left by 
a Native of the Place who was lost in the Victory Man 
of War, and now published for the Benefit of the Gentle- 
men of the Navy, and the Entertainment of the rest of 
mankind. By Robert Wilkins. 8vo. London, 1748. 

The Portsmouth Guide; or,a Description of the An- 
cient and Present State of the Place, &c. To which is 
added some Account of the Isle of Wight, &c. Folding 
plate, reduced from Ryall’s view (8.E.). 12mo. Pp. viii, 
76. Portsmouth, printed and sold by R Carr, corner of 
the Grand Parade, 1775. Price one shilling. 

The History of Portsmouth, containing its Origin, 
Progressive Improvements, and Present State of its 
Public Buildings, &c., with an account of the towns of 
Portsea and Gosport and Isle of Wight. 12mo. Pp. 157 
(query folding plates). Portsmouth, printed at the 
Hampshire Telegraph Office by Mottley & Co. 1802 (‘). 

The Ancient and Modern History of Portesmouth 
(sic), Portsea, Gosport, and their environs. 12mo, 
Pp. x, 122. Gosport, printed and sold by J. Watts. N.d. 

A Candid and Accurate Narrative of the Operations 
used in endeavouring to raise H.M.S. Royal George in 
the Year 1783, with an Account of the Causes and 
Reasons which prevented the Success, and also Copies 
of the Affidavits, Vouchers, Letters, Documents, and 
other Correspondence relative to that Unfortunate 
Transaction. 12mo, Third edition. Pp. xvi, iv, iv, 


5-112. With folding plate of plans for raising the 
ship. By William ‘Tracey. Portsea, printed for the 


author by J. Williams, 1812. 
The History of Portsmouth, containing a Full and 
Enlarged Account of its Ancient and Present State, &c, 





To which is added an Appendix containing many of the 
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Charters granted to the Town, &c, By Lake Allen. 
Sm. 8vo. Pp, iv, 252; app. xliv. London, 1817. 

Chronicles of Portsmouth. By Henry Slight, F.R.C.S., 
Librarian to the Philosophical Society, Vice-President 
Mechanics’ Institute; and Julian Slight, F.R.C.S. and 
Secretary to the Philosophical Society. 8vo. Pp. xvi, 
248. London, Lupton Relfe, 13. Cornhill, 1828.—This is 
the best of the Portsmouth histories, and bas passed 
through various editions. I prefer this edition, which 
is to be found on large and small paper. 

A Narrative of the Loss of the Royal George at 
Spithead, August, 1782. Also Col. Pasley’s Opera- 
tions in removing the Wreck by Explosions of Gun- 
powder in 1839-40-41. Folding plate of sinking of 
Royal George, and four other plates. S2mo. Pp. 112. 
Fourth edition. Portsea, 8S, Horsey, jun., 151, Queen 
Street. 1841. Bound in the wood of the wreck. 

Narrative of the Loss of the Mary Rose at Spithead, 
July 20, 1545, from Original MSS., &c., in the British 
Museum. 32mo. Pp. vi, iii-vi, 7-96. Portsea, by 8, 
Horsey, sen. 1844. Bound in the wood of the wreck. 

The Story of the “Domus Dei” of Portsmouth. 
Illustrated with photographs and woodcnts. Sm. Svo, 
1873.—Written by Archdeacon Wright, formerly chap- 
Jain to the Forces, 

Extracts from Records in the Possession of the 
Municipal Corporation of the Borough of Portsmouth, 
and from other Documents relating thereto. By 
Richard J. Murrell and Robert East. Sm. 4to. Pp. viii, 
ii, 567. Portemouth, printed by Henry Lewis at 114, 
High Street. 1884.—This was generously printed at 
the expense of the Corporation, and distributed amongst 
themselves and friends. 

Tiny Tim. 


4, Palmerston Road, Southsea. 


If your correspondent F. C. B. will communicate 
with me direct, I will send him the particulars he 
requires, James Horsey. 

Quarr, Ryde, IW, 


Knoxis: Wimes:; Wrart (7 §, i. 49).—If by 
the Wroth pedigree in Robinson’s ‘ History of 
Enfield’ H. H. cannot identify the John of 1596 
with the Wroths of Durants, which they held as 
far back as 1360, he may find him mentioned in 
Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of Hertfordshire,’ where 
the name frequently occurs in other pedigrees, and 
nearly always as “ of Durants.” 

H. G. GRIFFINHOOFE. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

The “ritter Knoxis” was most probably Sir 
Thomas Knollys, a younger son of Sir Francis, 
who married Odelia, daughter and heiress of John 
de Marada, Margrave of Bergen op Zoon, who is 
stated to have been “a scion of the house of 
Nassau, and uncle to the Prince of Orange.” See 
note to Rugeley pedigree in Misc. Gen. et Her., 
vol, iii. p. 201. CLK. 


Tue Prerix “en” (6 §, xii. 29, 155, 357).— 
I think Chaucer’s use of enfecte may be well ilius- 
trated from Wiclif’s use of the Latin words injicio 
and infectus, in the sense “‘ stains,” ‘‘ infects,” 
“ damages,” “ incapacitates.” Thus in the Wyelif 
Society’s ‘ De Civili Dominio,’ on p. 2, “ Patet ex 
hoc quod mortale peccatum cum inficit naturam, 





ficit redundando.” 





multo evidencius inftcit omnem modum vel acci- 
dens eiusdem ”; p. 4, *‘ inficeret”; p. 5, “ Interior 
homo infectus peccato inficit totum residuum 
nature corporee et singulos actus suos”; and on 
p. 275, speaking of the Jews excommunicating 
Christ, he says, “Talis excommunicacio non 
descendit in Christum sed excommunicantes in- 
O. W. Tancock. 


Latix Porm (7" S. i. 9).—The literary history 
of the two sets, not one set, of hexameters to 
which T. W. R. refers is well ascertained. It is 
described in John Ward’s preface to the various 
modern editions of Henry VIII.’s Latin graw. 
mar. The one before me is Lond., Longman & Co, 
1830. At p. 1 of this preface there is :— 

“* Carmen de Moribus,’ and the Rules for the genders 
of nouns (scil. ‘ Propria quz maribus’) were also com- 
posed by Lily, and bear his name in all editions to this 
day. These latter, after the death of Lily, were repub- 
lished with large annotations by Thomas Robertson, who 
was afterwards Dean of Durham. He added the verse, 

Huc anus addenda est, huc mystica vannus Iacchi.” 

Then follows a notice of certain additions by 
other writers. In reference to the second line in 
the query of T. W. R., which is from the verses upon 
the verbs there is:—* The rules concerning the 
perfect tenses and suffixes of verbs are Lily’s, and 
have his name prefixed to them in all editions, 
These were published also by Robertson, with large 
annotations ” (p. 3). Then follow notices of altera- 
tions, as in the instance of the previous verses, 

Ev. Marsuatt. 


Crest-Wreatus AND Manties (6 §. xii 


514).—It may interest Mr. Savrer to know that 
I have, on a pair of old Oriental china plates, im- 
paled with Brooke (Or, a cross per gale engrailed 
gu, and sa.), this coat, Gu., ten billets, 4, 3, 2, and 
1, a bordure engrailed arg. Crest, a cock’s (?) head 
gules, combed and wattled or, charged with three 
billets arg. This blazon, which appears to be the 
arms of Salter (6 S, xii. 514) I had been unable 
to identify, although I consulted Papworth and 
other authorities. The wreath supporting the crest 
is tinctured arg. and gu. R. H. Teaspet, 
Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 


Suicipe or Animats (6S. xi. 227, 354; xii 
295, 454; 7S. i. 59).—Without at all wishing 
to impugn the fact of there being authentic in- 
stances of suicide by some of the higher animals, 
I think that the Australian gentleman whose com- 
munication to the Launceston Kxaminer is quoted 
by Mr. Ep. MarsHact at the last reference was 
mistaken as to the snake killing itself with its own 
venom. The venom of serpents is quite innocuous 
to themselves or to others of their own order. 
Holland, the tate intelligent and observant keepet 
of the reptiles in the Zoological Society’s Gardens, 
had told me that he has frequently known puff 
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raged, and no harm had resulted. Moreover, the fat 
of the common adder is well known to be the best 
remedy for its bite, and the cottagers in the heathy 
ts of West Surrey, where these animals abound, 
keep bottles of it, to apply to the wound in such 
cases, When a snake strikes a victim with its 
fangs it does not cover the spot with “ viscid 
slime.” Nothing is visible externally but the two 
very small punctures made by the fangs. 
W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Tar Prayer or Mary, Queen or Scors (7S. 
i, 70).—This prayer has been noticed from time to 
time in ‘N. & Q.,’ with the translation of it, 
since the first communication, in the third volume 
of the First Series. But the only two notes which 
contain an exact reply to the query of Mr. H. H. 
Gises are the statements of Mr. T. Warner in 
5" S. xi. 191 (“A very curious account of the 
Queen’s execution was published in France soon 
after the event. Immediately before the execution 
she repeated the prayer”) and of Mr. C. F. S. 
WarkEN, on the same page. It is stated by 
Daniel, ‘ Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ iv. 348, that 
this is said to have been written by the Queen in 
ber Prayer Book a few hours before her execution. 

Ep. MarsHa.t, 


Miss Agnes Strickland, in quoting this prayer (the 
final “Te” after “ Desidero” is omitted, probably by 
accident), says that it “is well known to have been 
eclemporized by her during her last devotions on 
the morning of her death” (‘(QQueens of Scotland,’ 
vi. 479). As I was unable to find any passage in 
other historians to confirm this statement, I wrote 
in my recently-published book, ‘ Fotheringhay and 
Mary, Queen of Scots’ (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.), “her devotions included the following prayer” 
(p 117). I have also given the paraphrase of the 
faree that was set to music by Dr, Harington, of 

, Curnasert Bepe. 


This has been discussed thrice before in ‘N. & Q.’; 
see 1" S, iii., 3° S. iii, 5° S. xi. passim. There 
eems to be no higher authority than Seward’s 
‘Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons,’ 1795. Daniel 
(‘Thesaur. Hymnol.,’ iv. 348) states that the 
Queen wrote the poem in her “ gebetbuch,” but 
gives no reference. This would, no doubt, have 
been the so-called Fotheringay Missal, really a 
Book of Hours, which is now at St. Petersburg, 
and contains much of the Queen’s writing. It is 
described in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2°¢ S, ix. 482; 3° S. vii. 
‘0; but the prayer is not mentioned. I almost 
fear that it was written by some last-century 
forger, induced by the mention of the “ divers 

in prayers” in the contemporary narrative of 
herexecution. This is printed in Ellis’s “ Letters,” 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 


(Other correspondents are thanked for replies.] 


Layptorp (6" §. xii. 428).—This word pro- 
bably became applied to inn-keepers and tavern- 
keepers by virtue of their letting their rooms and 
apartments for hire. Landlord, in common phraseo- 
logy, now means a person from whom houses, 
lands, or lodgings are rented. The word is a relic 
of feudal times, when the possessor of land was 
actually dominus terra, Addison uses the word 
as meaning the master of an inn, but I am unable 
to give the exact reference. 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton, 


Mrs. Parsons (7" §. i. 68).—Eliza Parsons was 
the only duaghter of Mr. Phelp, a wine merchant 
at Plymouth. At an early age she married Mr. 
Parsons, a turpentine merchant, who carried on 
business first at Stoneham, near Plymouth, and 
afterwards at the Old Bow China House. Mr. 
Parsons died in necessitous circumstances, and after 
his death his widow endeavoured to support 
her children by writing. Her first book was 
‘The History of Miss Meredith: a Novel’ 
(1790), in the preface to which (dated from 
15, East Place, Lambeth) she explains her reasons 
for writing it. According to Baker’s ‘ Biog. Dram.’ 
(1812), vol. i. pp. 561-3, she wrote “ above sixty 
volumes of novels,” as well as a farce entitled 
* The Intrigues ofa Morning.’ She died at Leyton- 
stone on Feb. 5, 1811. The best list of her 
works will be found in Baker, those in Watt, 
Allibone, and the Gent. Mag., 1811, vol. Ixxxi. pt. i. 
p. 175, being very meagre. x F. R. B. 


Smoxine in Cavurcn (6% §, xii. 385, 415, 470; 
7” §. i. 32).—The following passage, from the 
regulations issued by the Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge previous to the visit of James I. in 1615, 
seems to show that smoking in church was at that 
time not unknown in England :— 

“That noe Graduate, Scholler, or Student of this 
Universitie presume to resort to any Inn, Taverne, Ale- 
howse, or Tobacco-Shop at any time dureing the aboade 
of his Majestie here; nor do presume to take tobacco in 
St. Marie's Church, or in Trinity Colledge Hall, uppon 
payne of finall expellinge the Universitie.” — Nichol’s 
* Progresses of King James the First,’ 1828, vol. iii, p. 44. 
The royal author of the ‘ Counterblast to Tobacco’ 
does not actually refer to the “ taking of tobacco” 
in church, although he complains that “ not onely 
meate time, but no other time nor action is ex- 
empted from the publike vse of this unciuille 
tricke” (Arber’s reprint, p. 111). E. S. D. 


Tue Arms or Hatirax (6% §. xii. 426, 536 ; 
7% §, i, 18).—The arms of Halifax, as I have seen 
them drawn, suspiciously resemble those invented 
for the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick, in the 
“Rows Rol,” namely, Chequy, or and azure, a 
human head affronté, filleted argent. This is the 
head of no saint, but of Colbrand, the fabulous 





Danish giant, whom Earl Guy slew, according to 
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the legend, after his return from the Holy Land. 
This excellently illuminated roll is itself of some 
respectable antiquity, and “was laburd & finishid 
by Master John Rows of Warrewyk” between 
1477 and 1485. It is in the possession of the 
Duke of Manchester, and was published by W. 
Pickering in 1845, the plates being beautifully 
illaminated by hand to match the original. The 
chequy field in this case was suggested by the arms 
of the De Newburghs, Earls of Warwick, the first 
of whom married Gundreda de Warenne, and in 
the case of the Halifax arms by the similar coat of 
the De Warennes. A. 8. Extis. 


Pentameters (7 §, i. 70).—The passage occurs 
in Ovid’s ‘ Amores,’ bk. I. Il. 1-4:— 
Arma gravi numero violentaque bella parabam 
Edere, materia conveniente modis. 
Par erat inferior versus ; risisse Cupido 
Dicitur, atque unum surripuisse pedem. 
At the end (Il. 27 and 30) he describes this kind 
of verse :— 
Sex mibi surgat opus numeris: in quinque residat. 
Musa per undenos emodulanda pedes. 
These last two lines may have suggested to Cole- 
ridge his description of the Ovidean elegiac :— 
In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column ; 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. 
W. E. Boceey. 


Ovid addresses Cupid thus (‘ Epis. ex Ponto,’ 
lib. iii. ep. iii. ll. 29, 30):— 
In mihi dictasti juvenilia carmina primus : 
Apposui senis, te duce, quinque pedes. 
V. B. Repstone. 
Woodbridge. 


Descenpants oF Dr. Meap and JOHN 
Witkes (7 §. i. 67).—Dr. Richard Mead, the 
eminent physician, 1673-1754, was twice married, 
and bad eight children. Of these four died in 
infancy, and four grew up, namely: his son and 
heir Richard, and three daughters,—Sarah, who 
married Sir Edward Wilmot, Bart., M.D.; Bath- 
sheba, who married Charles Bertie, Esq., of Uffing- 
ton, co. Lincoln; and Elizabeth, who married 
Frank Nicholls, Esq., M.D. 

John Wilkes, “‘ the patriot,” 1727-1797, mar- 
ried in October, 1749, the only daughter and 
heiress of Mr. William Mead, of London Bridge, 
drysalter, who died in 1722; she was then living 
at Aylesbury with her mother, and was thirty-two 
years of age, whilst Wilkes was ten years younger. 
By this marriage he bad only one child, a daughter, 
named Mary ; and shortly after her birth (Aug. 5, 
1750) a coldness sprang up between Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilkes, which finally led to a separation ; after 
which, for many years, they did not meet. Mrs, 
Wilkes brought her husband a very considerable 
fortune, the greater part of which he enjoyed, and 
the whole of which came to his daughter Mary after 


the death of the mother, who died April 4, 1784 
From a brief note in the Gentleman’s Magazin 
for that year, i. 317, we learn that husband and 
wife “had a conciliatory interview a short time 
before her death.” John Wilkes, though he could 
not live with his wife, could not live comfortably 
without her; he spent much time with a Mr, 
Arnold, by whom he had a second daughter, who 
was born in 1778, named Harriet Wilkes, and 
married William Rough, Esq., barrister, in 1802, 

John Wilkes died in December, 1797, leaving 
his daughter Mary his sole heiress, but giving s 
handsome legacy to Mrs. Arnold, and a couple of 
thousand pounds to her daughter Harriet Wilkes, 
After his death Mary Wilkes continued to reside 
in his house, No. 30, Grosvenor Square, and was 
very kind to her “half sister” Harriet. Mary 
Wilkes was never married, and died very suddenly 
on March 12, 1802, leaving many legacies to 
friends, and the bulk of her property to her cousin 
Charles Wilkes, of New York, the son of her uncle 
Israel Wilkes. A copy of her will, and much 
interesting information, may be seen in ‘The 
Correspondence of the late John Wilkes,’ which 
contains his life by J. Almon, published by 
Phillips in 1805. Itis unnecessary to say anytbing 
about Mr. Wilkes’s illegitimate son “ John Smith,’ 
as the present inquiry only relates to the Mes 
family. It is plain that Mary Wilkes could not 
claim descent from Dr. Mead ; but, according t 
Almon, the drysalter and the doctor had a common 
ancestor, and Miss Wilkes once visited Mn 
Nicholls, the doctor’s third daughter, who for 
many years resided at Epsom, and, according to 


Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vi. 642, was living 


there in 1798. Miss Wilkes believed that be 


mother and Mrs. Nicholls were very near relations | 


Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey 


John Wilkes did not marry the daughter of Dt. | 


Richard Mead, but the daughter of Mr. William 
Mead, drysalter, of London Bridge, and of Ayle 
bury, by his wife Miss Sherbroke, of Bucks 
John Wilkes’s only daughter, Mary, died unmarried 
in 1802, aged fifty-one. A copy of her will, made 
in 1800, is to be found at the end of Almon' 
* Memoirs of John Wilkes.’ Dr. Richard Mend, 
the eleventh son of the Rev. Matthew Mead,s 
Presbyterian divine, was descended from a junist 
branch of William Mead’s family. By his firs 
wife he left one son and three daughters, One 
his daughters married Sir Edward Wilmot, Batt, 
and was mother of the second baronet, and anothet 
daughter married Dr. Frank Nicholls, 
Constance Rosse. 
Swallowfield. 


Miss Wilkes died unmarried “at her hous, 
the corner of South Audley Street, Grosventt 
Square,” on March 12, 1802, aged fifty-one. 5 
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Chalmers’s ‘Biog. Dict.,’? vol. xxxii. p. 69; 
Gent. Mag., 1802, pt. i. pp. 285, 372. The contents 
of her will, which was dated July 18, 1800, will 
also be found in the last-named volume, p. 466. 

G. F. R. B. 


Fourrate oR Foniroor Famity, co. YorK 
(7 §. i. 44).—The Fairfaxes of Walton and 
Denton seem sometimes to have quartered the 
arms of Follouet or Follovet, Argent, a fess between 
two lions passant guardant sable. See Tonge’s 
‘Visitation,’ Surtees Society, p. iv; Glover's 
‘Visitation,’ ed. Foster, pp. 39,96; Herald and 
Genealogist, vol. vi. pp. 628, 629. In Flower’s 
‘Visitation.’ Harleian Society, p. 118, it is stated : 
“This St Nicholas (Fairfax) sayeth that he should 
bere Follovet who bereth—arg. a fece between 
3 lions rampant sable ; and yt should come in next 
unto Etton.” How this quartering came in I have 
not yet found. The above arms as first described 
are at present in a window in Guiseley Church 
quartered in the Rawdon shield. See Yorks. 
Arch. Journal, vol. vi. p. 87. 

J. W. C. Rasrrick. 


Tat Rev. Erskine Neate anv ‘Tue Sos- 
aurenn’ (7 §S. i. 32).—There may, perhaps, be 
more than one book called ‘The Subaltern’; but 
the well-known work so entitled was unquestionably 
from the pen of the Rev. G. R. Gleig, late Chaplain 
General of the Forces. If ‘The Country Curate’ 
was by the author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ the propriety 
of adding that to the list of the Rev. Erskine 
Neale’s writings seems also more than doubtful. Is 
it possible that some one has assigned both 
books to Neale, by identifying the title ‘ The 
Country Curate’ with “‘ A Country Curate,” who 
wrote ‘The Living and the Dead ’? 

H. Boxtron Forman. 


A “Snuepsrer” mn 1552 (7" S. i. 68, 91).— 
Halliwell is clearly wrong in explaining this word 
as “asheep-shearer.” Huloet, in his ‘ Abcedarium,’ 
1552 (the very year in which your correspondent’s 
document is dated) gives “shepster or seamster, 
sarcinatrix, sutratriz.” Halliwell’s error is the 
more remarkable as he himself gives Palsgrave as 
his authority. Palsgrave’s words are “ schepstarre, 
lingiere.” Cotgrave, ed. 1632, explains lingiere as 
“aseamster ; a woman that makes or sells linnen, 
or linnen ware.” See also Stratmann’s ‘ Dict.,’ s. v. 
“Schepstre.” S. O. Appy, 

Sheffield, 


In this part of the country shepster means 
startling. In Egerton Leigh’s ‘ Glossary of Words 
ued in the Dialect of Cheshire’ (1877), the word 
. spelt shepstir or shipstir, and stands as follows : 
“Shepstir, or Shipstir,s.—A Starling, W. This 
bird hunts amongst the sheep’s wool for the insects 
that live in it; and is therefore called by its 
Cheshire name, because he stirs up the sheep with 


his bill.” The W. indicates that the word remains 
as in Roger Wilbraham’s ‘Glossary,’ which was 
contributed to the Society of Antiquaries in 1817, 
Rosert Pierpotnt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Joun Kwox’s Crock (7" §, i. 46).—“ John 
Winterspoon,” the owner of the clock, must be 
meant for the Rev. James Witherspoon, minister 
of the parish ef Yester, Haddingtonshire, one of 
the chaplains in Scotland to George II. His son 
John went, as stated, to America, and became 
President of Princeton College, New Jersey. As 
the president’s sister was my maternal great-grand- 
mother, | know something of their history, yet 
never heard of the clock or its pedigree, which is 
decidedly interesting. Whether it belonged to 
Knox or not, a clock made in Paisley in 1560, 
still a good time-keeper, is a great curiosity. It 
is to be hoped the present owner will, as Mr, 
Rep suggests, favour us with further details of its 
history. There is certainly an old family tradition 
of descent from a daughter of Knox, but whether 
through the Rev. James or his wife is uncertain. 
After considerable research on the point, my opinion 
is that it was through the wife, if at all. Their 
American descendants are fully convinced of it, 
but we on this side are perhaps stricter in exacting 
legal evidence. Joseru Bary, F.S.A.Scot. 


Cottecium Grassinexom (7" §S, i. 67).—If 
Mr. A. F. Herrorp had looked back in the 
indexes of ‘ N. & Q’ for a few years he would have 
found (6" S. v, 236) an answer to his question, 
what and where and when was this institution. I 
may supplement the information there given, and 
answer the second part of Mr. Herrorp’s query, 
by stating that the Collége des Grassins was a 
college of the University of Paris, situate in the 
Rue des Amandiers, de la Montagne-Sainte-Géné- 
vieve, and that it was founded by the will of Pierre 
Grassin in 1569. Books from the college library, 
generally bound in brown morocco, semé de fleurs- 
de-lys, and with the name of the college and the 
arms and motto of the founder on the sides, are 
not uncommon. The arms are, Gules, three garden 
lilies argent, two in chief and one in base ; and the 
motto, “ Lilium interspinas.” Joun Crer. 

[ This reply is corroborated by Mr. Toomas KERSLAKE, 
who repeats much of the information. Some conjectural 
replies, apparently inaccurate, are kept back.]} 


Ketty’s Satoon (7 §. i, 49).—This was at the 
angle of Pall Mall and Market Lane, the latter 
thoroughfare occupying the position now filled by 
the Opera Arcade (or avenue of melancholy-mad 
bootmakers, accordingly to Mr. Sala), and culmi- 
nating in St. James’s Market, the remains of 
which still exist. Kelly’s house was on the 





eastern side of Market Lane, and abutting upon 
the Opera House, to which it was intended to 
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answer the purpose of an “‘early door.” See 
* Reminiscences of Michael Kelly,’ 1826, ii. 181; 
and Annual Biography, 1827, p. 50. 
Jutian SHARMAN. 
16, Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Fremine Famity (6% §, xii. 207, 317).—Since 
the appearance of my reply to Mr. Brown’s 
queries on the subject of the Dinwiddie MSS. I 
have received from that gentleman a more extended 
extract from the MSS., which confirms my previous 
impression as to its accuracy. 

I mentioned that no pedigree of Fleming of 
Ferme was procurable; and I should like to state 
that I have now received the following information 
from a most trustworthy source. It shows that the 
Ferme baronetcy is the same as that imporfectly 
and erroneously entered in Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Baronetage’ as ‘‘ Fleming, Bart., of Glasgow” 
(see p. 621), under which title it is also entered in 
Solly’s ‘ Titles of Honour.’ 

The Dinwiddie MS. aspires to connect the 
Ferme family with the old Earls of Wigton by 
stating that the first baronet was grandson of 
Malcolm (? John), first Earl of Wigton. It is not 
unlikely that there was some connexion, but there 
is no authority for any connexion so close and 
direct as the MS. pretends. The pedigree, as 
communicated to me, is as follows :— 


Archibald Fleming, merchant, of Glasgow, mar. Eliza- 
beth Lennox, 


| 
William, burgess of Glasgow, and Clerk of the Commis- 
sariot there, d. Sept., 1636. 


Archibald, of Ferme, &c., advocate and commissary of 
Glasgow, and Rector of the Glasgow University, mar., 
1637, Agnes, dau.and heir of David Gibson, notary 
and burgess of Glasgow ; created a baronet in 1661 
(this being the third Nova Scotia baronetcy created 
after the Restoration) ; d. January, 1662, 


Sir William, second baronet, also commissary at Glasgow, 
mar, Margaret, dau. of Archibald Stewart of Scote- 
toun, and d. Feb. 6, 1707 (his dau. was second wife of 
William Somerville of Kennox). 


Sir Archibald, third baronet, mar. (contract dated Aug. 3, 
1692) Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir Geo Hamilton, 
Bart., of Binny, &c., and d. April if, 714, leaving, 
with a son, who went to France (and is stated in the 
Dinwiddie MS. to have settled in America and left 
descendants there), and ten daughters (one of whom 
mar, Alexander Dinwiddie, and was mother of the 
writer of the MS.), a son 


| 
Sir William, fourth baronet, lieutenant in Handasyde’s 
Horse, mar. a dau. of Lennox of Woodhead, and d. at 
Elgin, Oct. 25, 1745, leaving a son 


Sir Collingwood, fifth baronet, d.s.p, in Virginia, April 17, 
1763, and was succeeded by his brother 


Sir James, sixth baronet, who d. Oct. 1, 1763, since 
which date the title seems to have been considered as 
extinct. 





The Dinwiddie MS.°adds that the family estat, 
was lost in the time of the third baronet, wh 
became surety for the debts of his father-in-law, 
Sir George Hamilton, Bart., “one of the proudey 
and most extravagant men that ever existed.” 

I may add that the MS. mentions that Alexande 
Dinwiddie, who mar. Elizabeth Fleming, was bon 
March 15, 1694 (0.S.), and that his son Alexander, | 
the writer of it, was born April 17, 1738. 

I doubted the existence of any “ Hamiltons ¢ 
Barntoun,” but wish to correct myself. I find th 
full title of the family referred to was “ Hamilton, 
Bart., of Binny, Barnton, and Tulliallan,” creatediy 
1692. Their pedigree is, however, like that of th 
Flemings of Ferme, apparently unpublished. 

Sioma, 


Carew Rateicn (6" §. xii. 448, 527; 7S. i. 
57).—May not the difficulty pointed out by Mp 
Pink on p. 57 be explained by the fact of Kelling 
ton being a different place from Callington? A 
any rate, in Cooke’s ‘ Topographical Description o 
Cornwall’ Kellington is mentioned as a place 
where a fair is held, as well as Callington, and th 
dates given for the fair days in each differ also. | 
have two editions of Cooke’s book, and in bot 
Callington is thus distinguished from Kellington, 

W. S. B. HL 


Casties (7S. i. 69).—For a list of theses 
Freeman’s ‘ History of the Norman Conquest, 
vol. v., note x, pp. 806-808; and Sir Hear 
Ellis’s ‘ Introduction to Domesday,’ vol. i. pp. 2ll- 
224. W. E. Buckter. 


Sraneyum (7" S. i. 68).—This, no doubt, is th} 
genitive of stagnum=stangnum, a purely classical 
word, and a derivative of sto, to stand. li} 
meaning in English is a pool or pond, from whit | 
we get also our word stagnant. We meet wil! 
it constantly in the best Latin authors, Thus:- 

Undique latius 
Extenta visentur Lucrino , 
Stagna lacu.—Hor., ‘ Carm.,’ ii. 15. 
Addidit et fontes, immensaque stagna, lacusque. © 
Ovid, ‘ Metam.,’ i. 38 
Non inexplorata stagni vada.—Liv. xxvi. 48. 
Cocyti stagna alta vides.—Virg., ‘ AEn.,’ vi. 325, 
As connected with molendini, it means, of cours, 
a mill pond. In addition to this meaning, De 
cange gives that of a kind of metal, or, in fact, t 
He says: “Stagnum, pro Stannum, Kaccirepo 
Gall. Estain. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Stangnum molendini=mill-pond. ‘ Stank, 5} 
pool, a tank, once a common word ” (Skeat), is stil 
the usual word in Lowland Scots. <A stank hen= 
a moor-hen, Hersert Maxwell. 


Esquire (6 S. xii. 495 ; 7S. i, 34, 74).—Th 
following is the reading of the passage accordili 
to Theobald : “Robert Shallow, Esq., in the cout) 
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of Gloucester, Justice of the Peace, and Coram.” 


What could Shallow owe his title of esquire to, 
except to his office of magistrate? According to 
all authorities, ‘‘ nothing can be more absurd than 
the commonly received notion that a certain pro- 
perty constitutes a man an esquire.” 

J. Stanpisu Haty. 

Temple. 

[Mr. AL¥rep Jonas obliges with the passages from 
Camden bearing upon esquires. The subject in its 
general bearing has, however, been so fully discussed, 
especially in £8, vii., viii., and ix., we dare not reopen 


Most (7 S. i. 47, 71).—Must is a past tense, 
or historic tense, which has in lapse of time become 
a present or primary tense as well as a past, and 
rather than a past. But the older usage can easily 
be traced. The meaning also has changed (as have 
the meanings of other auxiliary verbs, can, shall), 
and while formerly “I must” was equivalent to “ I 
might,” now it means ‘“‘I am compelled.” At 
first we find a verb pres. indic. mét (second person 
mést), with a past tense méste, without infinitive 
form. This present has died out, except as a poetical 
archaism mote. But must remains in a slightly 
varied sense, and is used, as grammarians say, for 
past time as of old, and for present time also in 
place of mote, for the connexion between these two 
words, as that between wot and wist, and between 
dare and durst, became not very apparent. A pas- 
sage from the ‘A.S. Chronicle E,’ a.p. 1123, shows 
how must was of past time, like would and should 
in dependent clauses: “pa bed se cyng heom 
paet hi scoldon cesen hem aercebiscop...... ac 
iedon ealle samodlice to pone kyng and ieorn- 
den paet hi mosten cesen of clerchades man.” 
The king bad that they should choose ;......and 
they desired that they must (might) choose.” 
In modern English we may write as_paral- 
lel sentences: “He tells them that they may, 
can, shall, must choose a bishop,” or “He told 
them that they might, could, should, must choose 
& bishop.” We cannot explain grammatically the 
sequence of tenses in these clauses without saying 
that in the former sentence may, can, shall, must 
are all present or primary tenses, must being=are 
bound to choose, and in the latter might, could, 
should, must are all past or historic tenses, must 
being=were bound. It is not easy to show must 
43 & past tense in a principal clause, because when 
“he must do” had come to have a present meaning 
also,“he mote do,” “he is obliged to do,” debet facere, 
anew form of periphrastic past tense was got by 
changing the idiom into “he must have done” for 
“hewas obliged todo,” debuit facere. In like manner 
the past ought has driven out its present owe, and 

he ought to do” for past time has become “ he 
ought to have done,” while we use ‘* he ought to do” 
for the present “he vwes to do.” To avoid ambi- 
guity we say, “I was bound” instead of ‘‘ I must” 





go there yesterday. The suggested phrase “‘I have 
must” is “out of the question,” just as “I have 
could” or “I have should” are out of the ques- 
tion, because must, could, should are historically 
indicative past tenses, and are not participles, the 
verbs mot, can, shall, to which they belong, being 
defective, and so unable to supply the participles 
which are the materials for this peripbrastic form. 


0. W. Tancock. 


The information I sought, so far from needing 
several pages of this journal, could literally be 
contained in a nutshell. What I want to know 
is, whether any writer, say, from Shakespeare 
down to the present time employs must in 
the sense of the German verb musste, i. ¢., as 
a past tense. I have followed Pror. Skeat’s 
advice, and consulted his ‘ Dictionary,’ art. 
“Must”; but though it bears upon my query, 
it does not answer it. I found the following 
passage : ** This verb must is extremely defective ; 
nothing remains of it but the past tense, which 
does duty both for past and present.” I am 
thankful for this information; but if must “ does 
duty” for a “‘ past tense,” where are the instances 
to be found? My difficulty will become apparent 
by supposing a foreigner to take up Pror. Skrat’s 
observations and act upon them by saying, “ The 
French ministers must resign several times in 
1860,” or “I must stop at home yesterday; I was 
ill,” &e. Why may not the verb be employed in 
such cases, if able to “‘ do duty for the past”? I 
know that grammatical rules must not be sought 
for in dictionaries ; still the observations there are 
based upon grammar. 

A Srupenyt or Enctisu. 


Atmanac (7™ §. i. 70).—Francis Murphy died 
in London, December, 1847. The following is 
from the Illustrated London News of December 11: 

“Mr. Murphy, whose lucky predictions, some few 
years since, nearly cost Messrs, Whittaker, the publishers 
of his almanack, the destruction of their premises, owing 
to the rush of customers anxious to secure copies of his 
lucubrations, died suddenly on Wednesday last, at his 
lodgings. He had just completed arrangements for the 
issue of an edition of his almanack for 1848, and was 
with his publisher, Mr, Effingham Wilson, in perfect 
health, only a few hours prior to his death.” 


Epwarp H. MarsHaut, M.A. 


For the results of Murphy’s predictions during 
the year 1838, and other particulars respecting 
his almanac, see Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ 
The almanac was certainly issued for the following 
year; but as there were no less than 196 days 
during 1838 when his forecasts were decidedly 
wrong, the sale was very limited. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Oricin or Sayine (7 §. i. 70).—Interpret 
thus:—“If the worst [which can be imagined] 
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come to [i.e., coincide with] the worst [which shall 
actually happen].” CC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Votume or Sermons (7 §. i. 69).—In my 
copy the title is as follows ; “‘ Englands Remem- 
brancer : Being a Collection of Farewel-Sermons 
Preached by divers Non-Conformists in the Coun- 
try.” Revel. iii. 3. ‘Remember how thou hast re- 
ceived, and heard, and hold fast,’,..... London, 
Printed in the year 1663.” Title, preface, and 
errata, four leaves, not paged, but making a half- 
sheet a. Text pp. 1 to 510, signatures B to KK7, last 
blank. This is succeeded by ‘ Ultimum Vale : 
or the Last Farewel of a Minister of the Gospel to 
a beloved People,’ by Matthew Newcomen, M.A., 
&c., London, printed in the year 1663, pp. 78, 
sm). Svo. 

The companion volume is entitled ‘**The Fare- 
well Sermons of the late London Ministers, 
Preached August 17" 1662... By M® Calamy, 
D* Manton, Mr Caryl, M* Case, Mr Jenkins, 
M* Baxter, Dt Jacomb, D* Bates, M Watson, 
M* Lyes, Mt Mede, M® Ash, Fun. Ser. Heb. x. 23. 
Let us hold fast the Profession of our Faith with- 
out wavering, for he ws faithfull that promised. 
Printed in the year 1662.” Sm. 8vo. There is 
an engraved frontispiece, containing the portraits of 
the twelve preachers, with their names in the centre. 
After the title there is a “ Notice to the Reader,” 
one leaf ; then the sermons, eighteen, with signa- 
tures A to Aa 8, partly and irregularly paged, viz., 
1 to M, paged 1 to 64; N to P, 189 to 236 ; the rest 
not paged, as if several printers had been engaged 
at once on different sheets. W. E, Bucxury. 


‘A Compleat Collection of Farewell Sermons 
preached by London and Ccuntrie Ministers 
(ejected), Aug. 17th, 1662, Lond., 1663, sm. 8vo. 
With a frontispiece containing fourteen portraits. 
Another edition, Lond., 1663, sm. 4to,, with a 
frontispiece containing portraits. Reprinted with 
an historical and biographical preface, Lond., 1816 
(Lowndes, p. 2243). Ep. Marsa. 


German Proverss: Turcorotier: Nicnoias 
Upton (6" S, xi. 128, 277, 512; xii. 52, 155, 
358, 397).—I am surprised that no reference has 
been made to the very exhaustive articles in the 
First Series of ‘ N. & Q.’ on the office of turcopolier 
in the Order of St. John of Jerusalem.* From 
those articles Mr. W. H. Upton will probably 
learn all that is to be discovered about the Grand 
Prior of England, Sir Nicholas Upton, and if 
(as is frequently recommended) he had searched 
the indexes before submitting his query, a good 
deal of valuable space might have been saved. It 


Gentry,’ erroneously refers to Nicholas Upton 
under the name of John. W. F. P. 


Cantayxkerous (7 §. i. 87).—Surely a mere 
burlesque of cankerous, in the sense of cankered. 
‘€In the North of England a cankered fellow is a 
cross, ill-conditioned person ” (Ray). 
Therein a cancred crabbed carle doth dwell. 
*F. Q.,,’ in Todd, 
H. Wepewoop. 


Meric Casavpon’s Hauntep Parisn (7" §. i. 
46).—In reply to Mr. J. E. Baizey, I beg to say 
that in my copy of Dr. Dee’s work (printed in 
1659), in the eleventh leaf (verso, top line), are the 
letters ‘‘ B. V. of T.” H. Oviver. 
)44, Broad Lane, Sheffield. 


Betpa™ (6"§, xii. 405, 434, 473).—I have waited 
for some other correspondent to suggest what to 
me seems obvious, viz. that beldam is neither 
more nor leas than Anglican for vietlle dame, 
Hecate says to the witches, “ Beldams as you are.” 
Banquo’s address, “Ye should be women : and 
yet your beards,” &c., precludes the idea of beauty. 
I can see no analogy between beldam and beau- 
pere, beau-fils, &e. I believe that the latter was 
originally a prefix of conventional courtesy, like 
“Pair sir.” When Edward III. arrested Mor- 
timer at Nottingham Castle, his own mother, 
Queen Isabella, said, “ Beau fils, epargnez le 
gentil Mortimer.” 

Wituiam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


‘Gutziver’s Travets,’ First Epirion (6 8. 
xi. 367, 431; xii. 198, 350, 398, 473).—The well- 
known large-paper copy of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ in 
the Forster Collection at South Kensington, has, I 
believe, the inscription beneath the oval portrait, 
and belongs, therefore, to the first of the three 
issues of the first edition. Are any large-paper 
copies known of the other two issues? I have 
never heard of any. 

I am almost certain I have a copy of the second 
volume of the third issue, but as it is amongst my 
books at home, I cannot speak positively. I can 
only say that, to the best of my recollection, the 
pages are numbered consecutively, and that there 
is no indication on the title-page of its beings 
“second edition.” The plates are numbered as in 
the first and second issues. W. F. Pripeavux. 


A Cornisn Carnot: “ Eicut are THE GABBL 
RANGERS” (6% §S,. xii. 484; 7” S, i. 96).—These 
are, no doubt, the gabriel-raches or -ratchets, or 
gabble-retchets of Yorkshire and Staffordshire—a 
name for a yelping cry, heard at night, resembling 





would seem that Mr. C. H. E. Carmicuaegt is 
right in his conjecture that Burke, in his ‘ Landed 


_* See 1" S, vii. 407; viii, 189; ix, 80; x, 378; xi. 21, 
178, 200, 


the yelping of dogs, and taken as an omen of ap- 
proaching death. See gabriel-ratchet in Atkinson's 
‘Cleveland Glossary.’ Bishop Kennett states in 
his glossarial collections that “ in Staffordshire the 
coaliers going to their pits early in the morning 
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hear the noise of a pack of hounds in the air, to 
which they give the name of Gabriel’s hownds” 
(‘Promptorium,’ Appendix, p. Ixv, note 5). 

; H. Wepewoop. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage, together with Memoirs of the Privy 
Councillors and Knights. By Sir Bernard Burke, 
C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. Forty-eighth 
Edition. (Harrison & Son.) 

Sm Bexnarp Burke's ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ main- 
tains its well-won reputation. On more than one occa- 
sion its contents have been the subject of an analysis in 
‘N. & Q.’ more elaborate than can be maintained in the 
case of a» work which is an annual. Thanks to the expe- 
rience he has gained and the assistance which is rendered 
him, Sir Bernard can put forward the hope, scarcely 
distinguishable from a claim, that his present volume is 
“in all respects complete.” There are few products of 
human labour of which the same can be said; and it is 
probable that, allowing, as we are compelled, the author 
to have a right to choose his own standpoint, the vaunt 
may be sustained. It might, perhaps, be urged that 
alliances of which a noble family is not proud are not 
always chronieled in these pages, or in those of any other 
pee . Take, for instance, the marriage of John Beard, 
the vocalist, to Lady Henrietta Herbert, daughter of the 
first Earl of Waldegrave and widow of Lord Edward 
Herbert, second son of William, second Marquess of 
Powis, of which nothing is said, These are, however, 
minor matters, and the volume contains all the facts 
concerning the titled classes which the public is anxious 
to possess, The past year has witnessed many creations 
and some important changes. What Sir Bernard calls 
“the grand old Earldom of Mar” bas been restored, and 
the succession of the historic Earldom of Lauderdale bas 
been settled. Baronies of the United Kingdom have 
been bestowed on Lord Powerscourt and Lord Henley. 
“The Earl of Breadalbane has received a Marquisate, 
Lord Fife an Earldom of the United Kingdom, and Lord 
Wolseley a Viscounty.” In addition, twelve peerages 
have been created: Iddesleigh, Halsbury, Rothschild, 
Revelstok, Monkswell, Hobhouse, Lingen, Ashbourne, 
St. Oswald, Wantage, Esher, and Deramore. Of all 
these a full account is given, and the genealogical infor- 
mation is the amplest to be expected. All that needs be 
said, indeed, is said in asserting that the work is true to 
its traditions, and remains indispensable to those inter- 
ested in social precedence and engaged in genealogical 
and historical study. 


The County Families of the United Kingdom ; or, Royal 
Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, By Edward 
Walford, M.A. Twenty-sixth Annual Publication, 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Watvorp’s ‘ County Families of the United King- 

dom ’ is now in bulk a rival to the most comprehensive 

ery This it may well be, seeing that its twelve 
undred and odd pages contain, in addition to an index | 
to the seats of the principal landed gentry and other | 
matters convenient for purposes of reference, many 
thousands of biographies. The volume has, it is need- 
less to say, been corrected up to date so as to include the 





results of the last general election, ‘County Families’ 
is, of course, a comprehensive title, seeing that it includes | 
all peers and baronets, and most of those who hold aa 

prized social distinctions, and gives in addition the heads 





of all families holding landed estates. Practically it is a 
guide to the squirearchy of England. Ina race so ener- 
getic and so pushing as our own a very short period suf- 
fices to elevate a family into the possession of acres if 
not exactly into that mysterious position, the County 
Families, A review is not the place for a story. An ex- 
ception may be made, however, in favour of one, for the 
truth of which we are in a position to vouch. Staying 
with a well-known astronomer, the Laureate through a 
powerful telescope looked at the milky way, and saw the 
mass resolve itself into worlds and systems. Upon quit- 
ting his post he simply observed, ‘‘I don’t think much 
of our County Families." Heresy such aa this was, per- 
haps, pardonable under the circumstances, The County 
Families, however, think much of themselves, and enjoy 
a fair measure of social consideration. To all who have 
a claim to be within the charmed circle Mr. Walford’s 
book is a trustworthy guide, Its advantages, how- 
ever, extend beyond these limits. It is useful to all who 
are concerned with questions of precedence, and espe- 
cially useful to mothers who desire to distinguish be- 
tween “ eligibles” and “‘ detrimentals.” Finally, it has a 
solid value to all concerned in genealogical pursuits, 
Like all Mr. Walford'’s work, it is conscientiously and 
laboriously done. It may, in short, be held to furnish a 
complete clue to everybody who, in conventional lan- 
guage, is anybody at all, That the majority of scholars 
and workers in the higher profession come in none of 
the categories described is, at least, not the fault of the 
compilers of guides, 


The Official Baronage of England, showing the Succes- 
sions, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 
1066 to 1885. With 1,600 [)lustrations. By James E, 
Doyle. Vols, 1., 11, 111. Dukes—Viscounts. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Mr. Doyie has devoted to the prosecution of an ambi- 

tious and a useful scheme very many years of arduous 

industry. His task is as yet far from completed, but an 
important instalment of his labours has now seen the 
light. More than a century and a half has elapsed since 

Arthur Collins, the famous antiquary and genealogist, 

began an English Baronage upon an extended scale. No 

more than one volume of this was published. An ana- 
logous echeme has now been carried half way to comple- 
tion, and the moiety now supplied will be welcome to all 
students of history and genealogy, The original inten- 
tion of Mr. Doyle was to deal only with the period be- 

tween the Norman Conquest and the Revolution of 1688. 

The folly of dealing with the most difficult part of his 

subject and overcoming the most formidable obstacles 

and sparing the lighter labour which would assign his 
work actual interest and commend it toa new class of 
subscribers, appears to have struck him during his pro- 
gress, and the portion of the work now issued covers the 
entire space of English history between the Conquest 
and the year just ended. So far the work deals with the 
highest grades of the peerage—dukes, marquises, earls, 
vi-counts—reserving for a continuation those to whom 
modern practice has confined the term baron. 
Resentment has been begotten among some of Mr. 
Doyle’s rivals by his use of the word “ official.” This 
use is not, however, intended to imply that a special 
sanction of authority denied to other works is accorded 
this. A special and distinctive aim of his book is to 
give in detail the offices held by each peer, with, where 
obtainable, the dates at which an office was conferred or 
withdrawn, and it is in this respect that the ‘ Baronage’ 
claims to be official. This is at once the most valuable 
part of the work and that in which shortcoming is most 
naturally to be expected. On this much labour has 
been remuneratively employed. The task of noting 
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deficiencies and suggesting additions is likely to occupy 
many minds and to supply matter to future volumes 
of ‘N. & Q.’ It is sufficient at present to acknow- 
ledge the service Mr. Doyle has rendered, and to 
hope for the continuation of his volumes. A reference 
to a name euch as that of the first Duke of Newcastle, 
in which there is no dispute of pedigree or succession, 
will show the method adopted. First comes the name 
William Cavendish, son of Sir Charles Cavendish, Knt., 
followed by all the titles subsequently acquired. In 
separate lines follow the date of birthplace, of education, 
and dates of the conferring of different honours, with, 
on the right-hand margin, the authorities for statements. 
The left-hand margin, meanwhile, supplies an engraving 
of a portrait by Van Dyck and contemporary comment 
upon the duke, viz., the description of his personal ap- 
pearance from the admirable biography of him by his 
duchess, and the words of Clarendon, “ He was a very 
fine gentleman,” “a person well bred.” Thirty-eight 
different facts, such as his two marriages, bis military 
and civil appointments, and the like are given, with 
their dates, ascertained or approximate. In the case of 
his son Henry Cavendish, who succeeded, the full titles 
are again supplied. The year following his death without 
male issue the title of Newcastle was bestowed upon his 
son-in-law, John Holles, Earl of Clare. From this brief 
description the plan of the work may be understood, 
No attempt has been made to treat anew the question of 
succession. Full investigation into such questions has, 
however, been made. Great gain attends the reproduction, 
from the valuable series on the margin of the ‘Chronicle’ 
of Matthew of Paris or from the oldest blazon that can be 
found, of the ancient armoria! bearings. The advantage 
is not slight, moreover, of obtaining from early represen- 
tations portraits of personages of eminence, which, though 
often inexact as likenesses, at least portray the general 
appearance of the map. For so much of the work as has 
appeared we are thankful, Space is, of course, wholly 
wanting in this portion of ‘N. & Q.’ to attempt the 
exposure of shortcoming or error, such as in the genea- 
logical portion may be indicated, We elect instead to 
welcome a work which cannot fail to be of highest service, 
and to furnish every inducement towards its completion. 


In the Fortnightly Review Lady Dilke continues in 
‘France under Colbert’ the studies of French life she 
began with ‘France under Richelieu.’ To Colbert she 
assigns the distinction of having “ foreseen not only that 
the interests of the modern state were inseparably bound 
up with those of industry, but also that the interests of 
industry could not without prejudice be divorced from 
art.” Mr. Theodore Child gives a vivacious account of 
life in the United States, and the Rev. Wm. Barry writes 
on ‘The Church and the World."—In the Nineteenth 
Century Prof. Huxley fires his final shot in his battle 
with Mr. Gladstone on ‘ Genesis.’ Side by side with his 
communication appears a second, different in purport, 
from Prof. Henry Drummond. * William Cobbett’ isthe 
subject of a paper by Mr. C. Milner Gaskell, M.P., and 
* Food Accessories ’ of an important contribution by Dr. 
Burney Yeo.—In Macmillan the clever skit ‘The Great 
Gladstone Myth,’ the authorship of which may easily be 
guessed, causes much amusement; Mr. Rider Haggard 
makes in characteristic form a first appearance; and there 
is an amusing mock epic,‘ The Arolliad: an Epic of the 
Alps.’—Mr. J. Theodore Bent contributes to the Gentle- 
man's ‘Idyls of Karpathos,’ one of his valuable studies 
of Hellenism as it exists to-day. Mr. H. 8. Salt writes 
intelligently concerning ‘ Classical Learning.’—A bright 
number of the CornAdl has nothing in it appealing 
directly to our readers.—In the Lnglish Illustrated Mr. 
Traill’s admirable ‘A Month in Sicily’ is continued. 
Miss Zimmern supplies a good account of Ulm, These 








subjects, admirably suited to the draughtsman, are, of 
course, abundantly illustrated, as is, indeed, the whole 
magazine.— Longman’s has a valuable paper by Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton on ‘ The Care of Pictures and Prints,’ and one 
by the Rev. M. G. Watkins on * The Keeper's Gibbet,’ 
which we should like to have circulated broadcast in 
agricultural districts. —* Chronicles of English Counties’ 
in Ali the Year Round deal with Kent and Sussex.— 
Notes and queries still constitute a prominent feature in 
the Red Dragon. 


Tuer monthly publications of Messrs. Cassell include 
the Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part XXV., beginnings 
new volume, extending from “ Destruction” to “ Dirted,” 
with specially characteristic articles on ‘‘ Development,” 
“ Die,” “ Diluvial,.” &c..—Greater London, by Edward 
Walford, Part VII, which conducts the reader, by 
Canons, Whitchurch, Bushey, Aldenham, and Radlett, to 
Henley, Barnet, Hadley, and Friern Barnet, and has 
abundant views of objects of interest,—Xgypt, Part X., 
with a series of striking views of the citadel andthe interior 
of Cairo,— Our Own Country, Part XIIL, dealing with 
Durham, Derbyshire, down the Wye, Derwent, the Menai 
Straits, illustrated by views of Durham Catbedral, Car- 
narvon Castle, Chatsworth, &c..— Gleanings from Popular 
Authors, Part V1.,—and Cassell’s History of India, PartV, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. A. P. (* Vox populi, vox Dei”).—The origin of 
this phrase is uncertain, It was used by Walter Rey- 
nolds as the text of the sermon at the coronation of 
Edward III., and is spoken of as a proverb by William of 
Malmesbury, “‘ Recogitans illud proverbium, Vox populi, 
vox Dei” (‘ De Gestis Pont ,’1. i. f. 114, ed. Savile). The 
phrase is quoted in the ‘ Aphorismi Politici ex Ph. Comi- 
neo,’ Lugd. Bat., 1639. It is used by Eadmar and by Alain, 
the last being the earliest use recorded. Sir W. Hamilton, 
in his edition of Reid, traces it dubiously to the ‘ Works 
and Days’ of Hesiod, “In man speaks God.” See also 
G. Cornewal! Lewis, *On the Influence of Authority ia 
Matters of Opinion’; and see‘ N.& Q., 

Recivatp Baxmeorr.—‘ The New Timon, a Romance 
of London,’ 1546, is by the late Lord Lytton, and is easily 
obtainable in many forms. 


1" S. passim, 


A. F. is anxious to know where can be found some lines, 
incorrectly quoted by her, in which “ cassowary ” rhymes 
to “ missionary,” and “ hymn-book too” to “Timbuctoo,” 
She also asks who is the author. 


F. A. C, ( Registers of Kirkburton "’).—Next week. 
NoTICcl 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 23, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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